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Yor the Christian Observer. 
SOME ACCOUNT OF THE LIFE AND 
CHARACTER OF THE REV.GEORGE 
HERBERT. 


Tne memory of this extraordinary 
man ought to be cherished by every 
member of the Church of England 
Hic was a burning and a shining 
licht, and though dead he yct speak- 
wel Rs is the object of this paper 
toexhibit a bric? view of his excel- 
Ionces * oth asa Christian and a min- 
isicr of the Gospel, in the hope that 
the example may prove useful. In 
doing this, the materials wili be de- 
rived chiefly from his life by Wal- 
ton—those parts being selected 
from the mass which seem best 
adapted to the end proposed. 


George Herbert was born on the 
3d day of April 1593, near to the 
town of Montgomery, in a castle 
bearing that name and belonging to 
his family*, a family which had long 
been distinguished for patriotism 
and benevolence. His father was 
Richard Herbert, and his mother 
Maedalen Newport, the daughter 
of Sir Richard Newport. His fa- 
ther died in 1597, and left his mo- 
ther with seven sons, of whom he 
was the fifth, and three daughters. 
His eldest brother was the famous 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury, who 
may be considered as the first deis- 
ucal writer who appeared in Eng- 
land. His mother continued for 
twelve years in a state of widow- 
hood, and then married the brother 
and heir of the Earl of Danby, with 
whom she Jived very happily. Dur- 


* This castle was levelled with the ground 


— the civil wars in the reign of Charles 
the First. 
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1OUs COMMUNICATIONS. 


ing the ume of her widowhood, she 
devoted herself to the care of her 
family. She even accompanied her 
sons to Oxford, that she might the 
better superintend their education, 
and watch their progress in usetul 
learnipg as well as their moral con- 
duct. She laboured to endear her 
society to her chiidren, and she suc- 
ceeded. They spent much of their 
time with their mother, which was 
to her a source of great satisfaction. 
She appears to have been esteemed 
asa person of great piety and worth 
by Dr. Donue and many other learn- 
ed and excellent men of that cay. 
George Herbert spent the first 
twelve years of his fife under the 
eye of his mother, and under the 
instruction of a clergy man who was 
tutor in the family. He afterwards 
became a king’s scholar in West- 
minister school, at which he continu- 
ed till he became well acquainted 
with the learned languages, especial- 
ly the Greek. During his stay at 
Westminster, he was no less re- 
markable for his piety than for the 
rapidity of his improvement. In 
1608, being then fifteen. he was re- 
moved to Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, where his mother, anxious 
for the preservation of the purity of 
his mind and manners, induced Dr, 
Nevil, the master of that college, to 
take him under his particular care. 
In the first year of his residence at 
Cambridge, we find him lamenting, 
in a letter to his mother, that so 
many poems of that day were con- 
secrated to \ enus, while so few looks 
ed towards God and heaven; and 
declaring that all his poetry should 
be for ever devoted to God’s glory— 
a resolution to which he steadily 
adhered. He was made bachelorof 
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arts in 1611, and master of arts, as 
well as fellow of Trinity College, in 
1615 ; andin 1619 he was chosen 
orator of the university. Daving 
the whole oi this ume he was a most 
laborious student. His chief relax- 
auon consisted in the practice of 
music, in which he greatly delight- 
ed, ‘Sit reheved,” he said, oe his 
drooping spirits, composed his dis- 
tracted thoughis, and raised his 
weary soul so far above earth that it 
gave him an earnest of the joys of 
heaven.” As he grew in learning, 
he grew also in favour with God and 
man. “ He seemed marked out for 
virtue, and to be the care ot Hea- 
ven ; for God still kept his soul ina 
holy frame.’’ The defects observa- 
ble in him at this ime originated in 
a sort of pride of familly, which led 
him to maintain considerable reserve 
towards his inleriors, and to affect a 
higher style ol dress than was consis- 
tent with the gcneral tone of his 
mind. 

In the situation of publick orator, 
he enjoyed np pernns of display - 
ing his taleats and genius, of which 
he did not fail toavail himself. He 
had acquired so much promptness, 
both when writing and speaking 
Latin, in using these ingenious con- 
ecits which deformed the taste of that 
age, that be attracted the particular 
notice of King James, who was him- 
self much addicted totheir use. He 

called Mr Herbert the jewel of the 
university, and always required his 
attendance, whenever he went down, 
as he frequently did, to Royston and 
Newmarket, tohunt. It was on one 
of these occasions that Mr. Herbert 
became acquainted with the great 
Lord Bacon and Bishop Andrews. 
The former so highly valued his 
judgment, that he generally sub- 
mitted to his revision such works as 
he intended for publication ; and he 
iedicated also to him his translation 
of some of the Psalms of David into 
English verse. <A sinecure place of 

150/. a year falling vacant aliout this 
time, it was given him by tie king, 


This, with his fellowship, and orator- 
ship, enabled him to induige in his 
propensity for dress, and his fond- 
ness for the company of great men ; 
and it seems also to have kindled his 
ambition. He aimed at high offices 
in the state, and with that view wish- 
<] to leave the University, and travel 
into foreign countrics. But the dis- 
sent of his mother from this plan, 
and the weakness of his constiiution, 
induced him to hesitate ; and in the 
meun time, the death of King James 
damped his pages of advancement 
at court. We are told that.he had 
now many conflicts with himself, 
whether he should pursue his pro- 
je cts of worldly greatness, or, turn- 
ing his back on all these, enter 
into holy orders. He found it dif- 
ficult to divest himself of those am- 
bitious desires which he had too treely 
indulged; but at last God inclined 
him to determine on serving at his 
altar. °° It hath been formerly judg- 
ed,” he observed on this occasion, 
*‘that the domestic servants of the 
King of Heaven, should be of the 
noblest families on earth 3; and 
though the iniquity of the mes has 
made the name of clergyman con- 
temptibie, yet I wili labour to make 
it honourable. 1 will consecrate all 
my learning, and all my poor abili- 
ties, to advance the glory of that 
God that gave them, knowing that I 
can never do too much for him who 
hath done so much for me. And I 
will labour to be like my Saviour, 
making humility lovely in the eyes 
of all men, and following the merci- 
ful and meck example of the dear 
Jesus.” 

It was about the beginning of the 
year 1626, that Mr. Herbert enter- 
ed into deacon’s orders ; and in the 
month of July, in the same year, he 
was made prebend of Layton Eccle- 
Sia, a village near Spalden, in Hunt- 
inedonshire. He found the church 
In this place so decayed as to be 
wholly unfit for the purposes of pub- 
lic worship. He undertook to re- 
build it, and by Lis own contribu- 
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tions, jolued to those which he ob- 
tuined trom his friends, he succecd- 
ed in the undertaking. He was 
greatly aided in this work by Mr. 
Nicholas Farrer, whose extraordi- 
nary plety and devotion are well 
known, and who lived in the nelgh- 
bourhood of Layton. They were 
kicdred spirits, and their frrendship 
ended oniy with life. About the 
year 1629, Mr. HZ. was forced by 1il- 


ness to remove to Woodford, in 
Essex, where he remained for about 
ayear. He suffered much during 


this time ; but his sanctified submis- 
sion to the will of God was remarka- 
ble. He was often heard to say, 
even in the moments of his sharpest 
sufferings, ** Lord, abate my great 
affliction, or increase my patience ; 
but. Lord, I repine not; Tam dumb, 
Lord, before thee, because thou doest 
it’’ Woodford not agreeing with 
him, and being threatened with a 
consumptive complaint, he went to 
Duntsey, aseat of the Earl of Danby, 
in Wiitshire, where his health and 
strength so much improved, that he 
resolved on entering into the priest- 
hood. About this time he married 
Miss Danvers, a lady who was relat- 
ed to the Earl of Danby, and who 
appears to have been a person of sin- 
cular excellence, a helpmecet even 
for Mr. Herbert. ‘* The eternal 
Lover of mankind,” observes the 
plous Isaac Walton, ‘* made them 
happy in each other’s mutual and 
equal affections and compliance ; 
indeed so happy that there never was 
any opposition betwixt them, unless 
it were a contest which should most 
incline to a compliance with the 
other’s desires. And though this 
begot, and continued on them such 
amutual love, and joy, and content, 
as was no way defective ; yet this 
mutual content, and love and joy, 
did receive a daily augmentation, by 
such daily obligingness to each 
other, as still added such new afflu- 
ences to the former fulness of these 
divine souls, as was only improveable 
in heaven, where they now enjoy it.”’ 
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What a beautiful picture of wedded 
love is this, and tow well does it il- 
lustrate the resemblance such love 
bears to that which subsists between 
Christ and his church ! 

About three months after his mar- 
rlaye, he was presented to the rec- 
tory of bemerton, about a mile from 
Salisbury. He hesitated for some 
time whether he should accept if, 
being feartuj of the great account 
he should have to give for so many 
souls committed to his care ; and he 
fasted much and prayed often for 
the Divine direction. He used to 
say himself, that he endured at this 
time such spiritual conflicts as none 
can conceive but those who have 
themselves endured them. Being 
at leneth, however, convinced that it 
was his duty to accept the presenta- 
tion, he was ordained priest, and in- 
ducted into the living, on the 26th 
of April 1630, and there he spent the 
few remaining years of his life. 

When, at his induction, he was 
shut into Bemerton church, and left 
there alone to toll the bell. he staid 
so long that a friend was induced to 
look in at the church-window, and 
saw him lie prostrate on the eround 
before the altar ; at which time he 
vowed to observe certain rules for 
the future conduct of his life. These 
rules he afterwards committed, in a 
more distinct and extended form, to 
writing ; being the same which, on 
his deaths were given to the world, 
under the title of the Priest of the 
Temple, or the Country Parson’s 
Character; a book with whica every 
clergyman ought to be familiarly ac- 
quainted. His biographer assures 
us, that his daily practice was a fair 
transcript of his own rules. 

Mr. Herbert, in the preface to his 
description of a clergyman, piously 
remarks; that “ bein desirous, 
through the mercy of God, to please 
him, for whom I am, and live, and 
who giveth me my desires and per- 
formances; and considering with 
myself that the way to please him 
is to feed my flock diligently and 
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faithfully, since our Saviour hath 
made that the argument of a pastor’s 
love ; I have resolved to set down 
the form and character of a true 
paster, that | may have a mark to 
aim at; which mark I will set as 
high as I can, since he shoots high- 
er that threatens the moon than he 
that alms at a tree.” A pastor he 
defines to be ** the deputy of Christ, 
or the reducing of man to ihe obe- 
dience of God ;” and he states his 
duty tobe “to do that which Christ 
did, and after his manner. both for 
doctrine and life.” To such minis- 
ters as live In universities bearing 
offices, he recommends as their rule 
the Apostle’s exhortation, Rom. xii. 
6,—8. Those who ure preparing 
for the church, he exhorts not only 
to get knowledge, but to subdue and 
mortify all carnal and earthly affec- 
tions, and not to think that when they 
have read the fathers and school- 
Men, a minister is made, and the 
thing is done*. “The greatest and 
hardest preparation is within.’— 
Chaplains in noble houses, are to act 
there as a minister in his parish. 
They cannot agrec to come Into any 
house where they are not free to 
exercise their ministry, without for- 
Saking the plough and looking back. 
* They who, fur the hope of promo- 
tion, neglect any necessary admoni- 
tion or reproof, sell, with Judas, 
their Lord and Master.” 

Mr. Herbert then enters at large 
on the character of the Country 

lergyman. It would be Impossi- 
ble to follow him here step by step ; 
and all that can be done tf» to trace 
a few of the more prominent parts 
of his outline, again recommending 
it to every pastor, who desires to 
stand approved in the sight of the 
great Shepherd, to study the work 
itself, and to labour under the influ- 
ence ofthe Holy Ghost to imbibe its 
spirit. 

‘The Country Parson is excced- 
ing exact in his lite, being holy, just, 

*In the present day, we fear that the 
hing is done at a much easier rate than that 
of reading the fathers and schoolmen. 


temperate, boid, grave in all his 
Ways.” * We hath thoroughly 
studied patience and mortification.” 
He is circumspect in avoidie all 
covetousness, and all kinds of lux- 
ury and sensuality. He is strict in 
keeping his word: his yea is yea, 
sai Saye ‘His apparel is plain, 
but reverend and clean, the purity 
ot his oa breaking out even In iis 
body, cloathes. anf saiutauon. He 
is ** full of all knowledge 5 but the 
chief and top ef his knowledge con- 
sists in the book of books, the store- 
house and magazine of itte and com- 
fort, the Hviy Scriptures.” The 
means he employs to understand 
these are a holy life (John vil. 17), 
prayer, the collation of scripture 
with scripture, attention to Commen- 
tators, without neglecting the grace 
of God in hitnself, and what the 
Holy Spirit teacheth. He hath 
compiled a body of divinity, which is 
the storehouse of his sermons,’’ and 
this he does by way of expovading 
the church catechism, both because 
catechising is a work of singular 
and admirable benefit, and a thing 
required under canonical obedience 

to be regularly done. Tle is much 
versed in cases of conscience, aid 
“has thoroughly canvassed all the 
particulars of human actions, at least 
all those which are most incideni to 
his parish.”?  Whoen he is to read 
divine services, he composeth bh im- 
self with all possible reverence,” 

expressing a hearty and unfeigned 
devotion as he presents with himself 
all his congregation, whose sins * he 
brings, with his own, to be bathed 
and washed in the laver of Christ’s 

blood.” ‘He preacheth constantly. 
The pulpit is his joy and throne. 
If he at any time intermit, he is 
ever well supplied by some able 
man, who treads in his steps, and 
will not throw down what he hath 
built.” He procures attention by 


all possible means, by earnestness of 
manner, by a diligent cast of his eye 
on his auditors ; and by a particu- 
larizing of his speech, now to the 
younger sort, then to the elder; now 
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to the poor, then to the rich; ‘* for 
parucalars ever touch more -than 
generals.” He serves himself also 
of the judgments of God, and these 
most which are nearest to his parish. 
He oiten telis his people that ser- 
mons are dangerous things, but that 
none will be careless before his 
Judge. “ The character of his ser- 
mons 1s holiness: he is not witty or 
Jearned, or eloquent, but holy.” 
This is gained by choosing texts of 
devotion, not of controversy ; by 
speaking from the heart; by fre- 
quent wishes for the people’s rood 
aud joying therein ; and by often 
urging the presence and majesty of 
Got. In handling his text, he gives 
first a plain declaration of its mcan- 
ing, and then ** some choice obser- 
vations drawn out of the text, as it 
lies entire and unbroken in the Scrip- 
ture itself.” “ The way of crum- 
bing a text into small parts, hath 
neither in it sweetness nor @ravity, 
hor variety ; since the words apart 
are not scripture, but a dictionary.” 
** He exceeds not an hour in preach- 
ing, because all ages have thought 
that a competency, and he who 
profits not in that time will less after- 
wards.”’ 
_ Ifthe parson be unmarried, “ he 
is very circumspect in all circum- 
stances of his behaviour, speech and 
very looks.” He puts on the pro- 
found humility and exact temper- 
ance ofour Lord Jesus. ‘* He keep- 
eth watch and ward, night and day, 
against the peculiar temptations of 
his state of life, which are princi- 
Pally spiritual pride, impuri ty of 
heart, ambition or untimely desire 
of promotion, and curiosity in pry- 
ing into unprofitable questions... If 
married, his choice of a wife ** was 
nee rather by his ear than by his 
eye.” A humble and liberal dispo- 
Sition he preferred before beauty, 
riches or honour. “ He is very ex- 
actin governing his house, making 
ita copy and model for his parish.” 
He knows the temper and pulse of 
fvery person in it, and cither mects 
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with their vices, or advances their 
virtues. His wile is either religious 
or he is night and day winning her 
to it.” His children he first makes 
Christians, then useful members of 
society. He seasons their minds 
with piety, not only by words but 
actions, sending them to visit sick 
children, and to dispense charity to 
the poor. * His servants are all re- 
ligious, and were it not his duty to 
have them so, it were his profit, for 
hone are so well served as by reli- 
gious servants.” ** Those that can 
read are allowed time for it, and 
those that cannot are taught; for all 
in his house are cither teachers or 
learners, or both ; so that his family 
is a school of religion ; and they all 
account that to teach the ignorant 1s 
the greatest alms.” 

“The parson is full of charity : 
all his works relish ofit. When he 
riseth in the morning, he bethink- 
eth himself what good deeds he can 
do that day. He takes care that there 
be nota beggar or idle person in his 
parish. And when his own stock 
serves not, he works those that are 
able to the same charity, sull pres- 
sing it in the pulpit and out of the 
pulpit; and he uses his bounty as a 
means of winning them to praise 
God more,and live more religiously. 
On the week days, he visits in per- 
son, now one partof his parish, now 
another. ‘ When he comes to any 
house, first he blesseth it,” and then 
forms his discourse according to 
circumstances ; commending, or re- 
proving, or instructing as may be 
necessary. ‘Sometimes he hears 
the children read himself, and bles- 
seth and encourageth the servants 
also to learn to read.’? He is not 
ashamed of particularizing in these 
things, for “he holds the rule that 
nothing is little in God’s service: if 
it once have the honour of that name, 
it grows great instantly. Where- 
fore, neither disdaineth he to enter 
into the poorest cottages though he 
even creep into it ;” for both God is 
there, and those for whom Christ 
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died. When any of his cure is af- 
flicted, he tails not to afford his best 
comforts. He is a father to his flock. 
When any sins, he pities him as a 
father ; when any wrongs even him- 
self, he considers him as a child, 
and treats him accordingly, expect- 
ing, and waiting, and hoping, and 
labouring, and praying for his a- 
mendment. 

‘The parson is sincere and up- 
right in all his relations.” ** He 
carries himself very respectfully as 
‘to all the fathers of the church, so es- 
pecially to his diocesan, honouring 
him both in word and behaviour, and 
resorting unto him in any diflicul- 
ty.’ * He keeps good correspon- 
dence with all the neighbouring pas- 
tors round him.” ‘He welcomes 
to his house any minister, how poor 
or mean soever, with as joyful 
countenance as if he were to enter- 
tain some great lord.” And he 
fulfils the duty and debt of neigh- 
bourhood to all the parishes which 
are near him.” 

‘The parson values catechising 
highly.” ‘*In sermons, there is a 
kind of state ; In catechising, there 
is an humbleness very suitable to 
Christian regeneration.” ‘ He ex- 
acts of all the doctrine of the Cate- 
chism; of the younger, the very 
words, of the elder the substance. 
Those hecatechiseth publicly ; these 
privately, giving age honour. He 
requires all to be present at cate- 
chising.” This practice he much 
commends to all his fellow-labour- 
ers,” the advantage of which con- 
sists In this, that at sermons and 
prayers, men may sleep or wander ; 
notso whenaskedaquestion. “This 
practice exceeds even sermons in 
teaching; but there being two things 
in ser mons,—the one informing, the 


other inflaming ; as sermons come 
short of questions In the one, so they 
far exceed them 1n the other.” 

The parson knows well that if he 
act thus, he must be despised, be- 
cause this hath been the portion of 


his Divine Master, and of the saints 
his brethren. Nevertheless, he en- 
deavours tonat none shall despise 
him, especially in his own parish ; 
because where contempt is, there is 
no room for instruction. This ie 
endeavours by a holy and unblame- 
able lite ; by a courteous and win- 
ning behaviour; by doing kindnes- 
ses ; by bold and Impartial reproof, 
as occasion may require 5 by receiy- 
ing reproaches humbiy, grieving tor 
his own and others sins ; or jeytul- 
ly, because he is made conformable 
to his Master. 

“ The parson’s library ts a holy 
life.” “ ‘Phe temptations with which 
a good man Is beset, and the ways 
which he uses to overcome them, 
are in themselves a sermon. He 
who hath considered how to carry 
himself at table about his appetite, 
if he tell this to another, preacheth ; 
and much more feelingly and judi- 
ciously than he that writes his rulesof 
temperance out of books. So that 
having studicd and mastered all his 
lusts and affections within, and the 
whole army of temptations without, 
he hath ever so many sermons ready 
penned as he hath victories.”’ ** And 
though the temptations may be di- 
verse in divers Christians, yet the 
victory is alike in all, being by the 
self-same Spirit.” In the same way 
of other things, the instruction and 
comfort which he gets for himself, 
when he tells it to others, becomes 
asermon. ‘ He first preacheth to 
himself, and then to others.” 

This hasty glance at the mocel 
which Mr. Herbert framed for his 
own imitation, it is hoped, may 1 
cite such clergy men as are unac- 
quainted with it, to procure the lit- 
tle book which contains it. It will 
amply repay the cost —The abstract 
of this work has occupied so much 
space that it will be convenient to 
reserve the sequel of the propose! 
account to another opportunity. 
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(To be continued,) 
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To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 

“ This generation shall not pass away till 
ali be fulfilled.” Luke xxi. 32, 

Tue instances mentioned by Mr. 
Vint (in Lis sermon lately published, 
on Luke xxl. 24, and 32, preached 
at the Jew’s chapel) of the use of 
the word yevee by the Septuagint 
translators, in Lev. xxv. 41; Num. 
x, 30; Jer. vill. 3, and ch. x. 35, 
tend, I think, tosuppert Ar, Mede’s 
explanation, which Mr. Vint adopts. 
Ai the same time, those who, with 
Mr. Faber, think it probable that our 
Lord in this niemorable prediction 
used the word 1 must form a con- 
trary conclusion. 

The 36th verse of the 23d of Mat- 
thew employs evidentiy the same 
phraseo'ogy, and, I think, is a paral- 
lel passage. “ Verily 1 say unto 
you all these things shall come upon 
this generaulon.” All ‘hese chings, I 
take not only to signify, the guilt of 
those cruciiixtons, murders, and per- 
secuuions, amounting to that of all 
the rightous blood shed upon the 
earth. but also to indicate a judicial 
reuibuuion inthe same kind. Now, 
though the calamities, and the deaths 
by crucifixion and the sword, which 
belel the Jewish nation at the des- 
truction of their temple and city, 
were unspeakably great, yet the 
Mussacres, exiles, and persecutions 
Which that unhappy people suffered, 
during so many succeeding genera- 
tions, evidently proves, that the 
threatened woes were not restricted 
to oObe generation, but extended to 
the whole nation collectively consid- 
ered, whiist persevering in their 
opposition to Christianity. The 39th 
verse, * Ye shall net see me hence- 
forth, ail ve shall say,” &e.. though 
spoxen to the Jews then present, 
evel be. I think, understood of a 
tine national conversion and res- 


to Gon, even as the warnings (ch 

X¥'t\, given by our Lord to bis ime 
Mectate discipies, were undoubte dly 
desi ned by bin. for the bencfit of 
‘ who were living and resicert 
in Judea, when invaded by the Ro- 
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man army. Mr. Vint, in addition 
to the passages cited from the Sep- 
tuagint, alleges those in the New 
Testament, where our Saviour styles 
the Jews, a wicked and adulterous 
generation ; which word adulterous, 
he contends, must signify a national 
defection ; and I think they prove, 
as in Acts xiv. 16, Phil. 11. 15, and 
elsewhere, that the word yevee will 
sometimes admit of being rendered 
indifferently, nation,* or generation. 
It is not improbable that the Syriac 
word, employed by our Lord, had the 
like ambiguity ; and if so,it suiteda 
prediction, whose special and prima- 
ry accomplishment was near, whilst 
it involved the very important prom- 
isc of the freservation of the nation, 
notwithstanding their unexampled 
and protracted sufferings ; an event 
in Which divine power has been so 
conspicuous, thatits prediction could 
only be given from God. I observe 
in some Bibles the marginal refer- 
ence to Matt. xxiv. 34.1s, Jer. xxx. 
35,36. lam, &c. TITUS. 
SE 
To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 

In a former Number of your work, 
(vol. for 1810, p. 601) I noticed a 
query respecting Dr. Macknight’s 
transiation of Rom. 1. 17, and I beg 
leave to propose to you a few re- 
marks upon that important passage.f 
The grand object of Dr. Taylor, in 
his Key to the: Romans, is to prove 
that justification by faith is treated 
of in the former part of the Epistle 
to the Romans, and another justifica- 
tion by works in the latter part of 
the Epistie. But, if I am correct 
in my view of this verse under con- 
sideration, it will make much to re- 
fute Dr. Taylor’s scheme, which 1s 
not affected, but favoured by the 


* ,evex, natio. Stephanus. 

+ The common translation of the passage 
is this: * Furtherein is the righteousness 
of God revealed from faith to faith, as it ts 
written, The just shal! live by faith.” Dr. 
Macknight translates it as follows : ‘ For 
the melteousness of God by faith is revealed 
in it, in order to faith, as it is written: But 
the just by faith shall live.” 
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new translation proposed by Ham- 
mond and Macknight. 

I observe, first, that there is a vio. 
lence done by them to the text in 
the transposiilon of its words, in the 
former clauseot the verse. Had the 
Apostle intended to express the 
sense which is proposed, would he 
not have inserted the words, is re- 
vealed, after the words, from (or, by) 
Sui‘h, and betore the words, to faith 2? 
] think there is also a degree of vio- 
lence In giving a different meaning 
to fai’h in one place, to that which it 
has in the other, when the words are 
so closely united. 

Secondly, I would not contend 
that the common translation of the 
Jaiter clause, ** The just shall live 
by faith,” is certainly right. The 
original may, without violence, be 
rendered, ‘ The just by faith shall 
live” I prefer, however, the com- 
mon version. I willnow endeavour 
toexplain the passage ina way which 
shall do no violence to it,and in a way 
more near to the common version. 

I. * For therein is the rigiiteous- 
ness of God revealed.””—"* There is,” 
says Hooker, “a glorifying righ- 
teousness of men in the world to 
come, as there is a justifying and 
sanctifying righteousness here. The 
righteousness, wherewith we shall 
be cloathed in the world to come, is 
both perfect and inherent. That 
whereby we are justified is perfect, 
but not inherent; that whereby we 
are sanctified is inherent, but not 
perfect.”” (Hooker’s Discourse on 
Justification. ) 

May we not then understand by 
the righiousn:ss of God, here spoken 
of, all these three successive sorts of 
righteousness, which are all equal- 
ly, and both in part and in whole, 
the gifts of God, and bestowed by 
his free grace, one sort as much as 
another ? 

II. “From faith to faith ’—The 
natural and obvious meaning of these 
words 18, from one degree of faith to 
another and higher degree of the same 
faith ; as is proved at length, by 
Theophylact. Comp. Rom. vi. 19 ; 
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John i. 16. Thus the sense of the 
whole clause would be, jor therein 
are the successive righteousnesses of 
God obtained by a firogressive faith, 
revealed It isby faith that we obtain 
that imputed righteousness which 
jusufieth the ungediy. Rom. iv. 5. 
It is by faith that we receive the 
righteousness of sanctification, or 
spiritual life, working In our mem- 
bers, todo, as well as to will of God’s 
good pleasure. (Gal. 11. 20; Rom.y, 
2.) tis dy faith, that we receive the 
nizhtecusness of glorification. (Phil. 
lil. 9, 10.) 

HII. © As it is written, the just by 


Jaith shall live.’—Were I to contend 


forthe common version, tie just shall 
live by faith, it would unavoidably 
follow, in correspondence to, and 
confiimation of my explanation of 
the foregoing clause, that the mean- 
ing of the passage ts, that they who 
have been already made just by faith 
shall moreover, by the same, but in 
hroved faith, obtain everlasting life. 
But for the sake of argument, | 
admit the proposed amendment of 
the version, and argue from the 
words, the just by faith shall iive. 
Now these words, whether consider 
ed in themselves, or in reference to 
the foregoing clause, seem to havea 
much higher meaning, than simply, 
that they who are really justified by 
faith shall belong to that covenant 
which ho!ds out, as attainable to 
those who enter into it, everlasting 
life. Is it not most natural and con 
sistent, to understand the apostle 
as declaring, that they who are 
truly justified by faith Aave ever 
lasting life. (John ili. 36, xi. 26.) 
Can less be meant by the words 
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of sanctification, and of glorifica F 7 


tion? Andis not this the very sense 
in which the Apostle, in Hebrews *: 


388, 59, alleges this same passage F - 


from Habakkuk? Does he not there 


assert, upon the authority of Habzakf 


kuk, that the just by faith alone shall 
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' staid the Apostle as declaring, that 
" therein are the successive righicous- 
” : nesses of God, vbrained by successive 
’ j degrees Gf faith, revealed, as it is writ- 
i ten, fle that by one degree of fatih 
i - jis justifid shall, by further degrees of 
- the same faith, obtain full, sprrritual, 
"i and eternal life 2 1 remain &c. 
le ie B. 
or F 3 — 

m- a For the Christian Observer. 

Vs 4 @N THE IMITATION OF THE LOVE OF 
Vv, 3 CHRIST. 

- _ Amone all the duties which the di- 
nl. 


vine revelation of the Saviour impo- 
ses on mapbkind, there is none so 
constuntly enforced by the precepts 
of Scripture, and recommended by 
the example of the Lord Jesus, as a 
compassionate and tender concern for 
the Infirmides of man. The lan- 
guave of the Bible is the language of 
love, and directs us to the cultivation 
of an expansive benevolence. The 
life of Christ exhibits a matchiess 
pattern of forbearance, meckness, and 
compassion, and wasan inimitable ex- 
emplification of the doctrines which 
feilfrom his sacred lips. Notongue 
everspake itke his ; no liie ever re- 
sembled bis: in short, he was love 
itself. It pleased him to tabernacle 
in our flesh that we might be drawn 
to an humble imitation of lis charac- 
te’——uan Imitation in no respect, in- 
deed, ever reaching the divine origin- 
al:—-but the nearer we epproach to 
it, the more solid happiness is enjoy- 
ed ; and we also become better quali- 
fei for those supernal felicities 
waich shall, hereafter, proceed from 
the delightful and unclouded contem- 
plation of every excellence. To this 
imitation is every Christian called. 
He is called to cultivate a likeness to 
his heavenly Master, and especially 
in that spirit of love which influenced 
and directed all his actions ; a spirit 
which will teach him to bear, with 
Meekness, the infirmities of others ; 
and will induce a habit of passing 
over with compassionate feeling, the 
froilties of mankind, and of judging 
of athers, not with a censorious, but 
With a forgiving temper. Such is 


Christ. Observe. No. 116. 
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the disposition..we are commanded 
and exhorted to cherish: and the 
exhortation is enforced not only by 
the consideration of its preparing us 
for the society of angels, but because 
it enables us to discharge, with 
greater comfort, the duties of our 
earthly station. ‘The man, who 
cultivates this disposition, passes 
through the chequered scenes ot life 
with an evenness of mind and cheer- 
fulcomposute. There are many cir- 
cumstances In which this virtue will 
be called into exercise. He will have 
not only to encounter the opposing 
spirit of the world in general; but his 
patience and forbearance must be 
shewn towards those who have yet 
made but imperfect attuinments in 
religion. He will not suffer his mind 
to be soured by the little cross events 
arising from the weaknesses of cthers. 
W here, indeed, would be the superi- 
ority of his principles, ifthey did not 
fortify him against these unavoidable 
occurrences ; 
Si, quidquid vidit melius pejusve sua spe 
Defixis oculis animoque et corpore torpet ? 
He learns, like his Saviour, to pity 
the follies of mankind; and particu- 
larly any which may cleave to the 
characiers of his brethren in Christ, 
He guards against a haughty and su- 
perciiious spirit, knowing that he 
himself bas nothing but what he has 
received; and if God have formed his 
character, in any measure differing 
from others, he gives him all the 
glory, and assumes nothing to him- 
self. He examines the conduct of his 
divine Master, and there discovers 
What patience he possessed, and 
which he olten found it necessary to 
exercise even towards his own disci- 
ples. Ifhe censure, he does it with 
meekness, having a regard both to 
the circumstances and feelings of 
others; and compassion is mingled 
with reproof. 

Moreover, we shall be urged to 
cherish in ourselves this heavenly 
temper, by considering that we are 
all the children of infirmity and sin. 
Ifany of us could plead an exemption, 
or might be an apparent ground 
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for boasting ; but since none are irce 
from the effects of that universal 
maiady which has tufected the word, 
“ail boasting 13 excluded.’ Aud 
althougrh, brough we inanite mercy 
of the Lamb of God which take. 
away the sins of the worid, the guede 
ofsin is removed fromthe soul, aud 
consequently every alarar ivou the 
conscience, yel the reiailis Gl sill 
dweil within us, and we have daily 
reason to depiore the diseases whica 
it has entatied upon a dceviittated, 
shattered Wiul the 
Mian, then, who haus learned cof hi 
Saviour, be disposed io taik hurshly 
of detects la another, us though he 


) 


himse:f were free fiom detect? Is 


Coustliullon 


bis 


every litle irrevularty ef icianper. cr 
error in conduct, to be viewed with 
an eagle-eye, and coudeinned wita 
the moro-eness of a censor! As well 
mish: the unwitior tometes of a 
hospital reproach oe anotier ou ac- 
count of the disayreeable vapours 
arising from each others wounds. 
The seurce of tits antichristian tem- 
per is undoubtedly spiritaal pride. 
Itisa melancnoly proof of the de- 
gradation of our nature that we no 
sooner beyib to recede from one evil 
thap we approximate to another. 
Bui let every one be 
dulging a cold or a loity spirit to- 


carelul of tne 


wards any ol his brethren; kanowlng 
that he ts not placed in the 
passa severe sentence on their errors 
and sins, but to bear, with meekness 
aud iove, their liibridiies aha file 


1? 


world to 


lies; recolliecttne that he himself ts 
a child of infirmity and folly. 

Let hn, however, be distinctly un- 
derstood, that this paperis meant in 
no degree whatever to excuse or pul- 
luce sin. We mean not tooffer ony 
plea tor the sinful tempers which, 
alas! toooften appe cr 
professing Christians. While pry 
for sucht persons is recommended, 
let it not be tmegined that any cffort 
is made to extennate their. guilt. 
Rather let us all contess ourselves une 
holy, and pray, in the heautiful lan- 
guave ofour Liturgy, * Grant that ail 
carnal affections may dic in us, and 
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that all things belonging to the Spirit 
moy live and grow in us.” 

‘Paere ts cnotber consideration to 
be mentioned, Which Is, that we are 
Wore Cushy prevabed upon to «bans 
den evil tempers ond havits by the 
pc Pottasiols of iove than by the lepul- 
nifled con. 

Conten pt 


Isanattripate loreis isto the Christan 


sive apdearances of dl 
temptorobiriid megiect. 


Cliaracter; yet its to be feared that 
maby too olten feel and meth stat 
ludependently, however, of thls, who 
that is acquainted with the constitu. 
Ucn cl the mind does net perceive 
that nothing is 90 effectual In obtain. 
lng an dailucuee over it, asa sprrliot 
lave and compassion s and, di it be 
polscued by erroneous preyuices, 
that no medicine Is $o eflicactous as 
kindness.” 


tne “andis of lumran 


6 No Oratory 1S $0 powel ‘elas that ef 
nitidness. “Poe drops that tail easily 
upon the corn ripen ang fib the ear; 
but the stormy showers that fali with 
vioience, beat Cown the staiks Wat to 
the earth, ane liy whole fields. with- 
OU hiape ( i rex Overy ( Hall.) A 
dhicience tn opinion ts often) suffi- 
Clent to create unnaly fou. pers, ald 
to rottse within us a ditgb epimeon ot 
fancied superiority, KFoeh party will 
wilect, perhaps, to despise the other. 
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confined to the world. Butitis really 
astonishine sometimes to hear pers 
sons, prolessedly relietous, speaking 
of others, who have the bokiness to 
difler from them, in ti.e most degrad- 
isnot the spirit of 


lng terms. Such 


the Gospelall whose precepts and ex- 
amples enjoin a different conduct; 
oft the 


? 
Pal 


and of all Its exan-pies, 
1 


Redeemer shines the brivitest— 
Since, then, the cultivation of those 
tempers which retened in his sacre cl 
breast will alone ft us for the dis- 
charge of our duty 3 since love ts th 
genius of the religion which he came 
from heaven to promulee,and which 
he exenrplified in his life; since we 
are all alike the heirs of sin and pat- 
takers with one another of the dis- 
eases which it has entailed upon our 
race ; Iet us diligently aspire alter 
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more perfect resemblance of his 
Let us cultivate the di- 
blessed Je- 


character. 
vine philanthropy of the 
Sus 3 who ptic d and prayed oltener 
than with 
unexanpled way ward 


he censured; wio bore, 
patbenee, our 
chiaish follies 5 
might have turned 


vrTt orle 
regarded us 


passlons and aud 


when he 


dis rust. halb 


WO, 
away 10 
with benignity and love, 
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witch, under divine 
was founded. 
Christ’? [tis as if 
know that in me, thatisin mv flesh, 
dwelieth no good thing ; but yet the 
grace of God is not without its fruit 
in mv soul. Ti I venture to hope 
that whether In my Life or death I 
$ Master I serve, itis 
because I feel that ‘to x 

Christ ;’ that Christ is the supreme 
end of my lite, and that I valee 
only asit may be referred to him, 
only cd to his 


slorify the 


e to lives 
lii2 


as it may bec 


onmsecrat 


service and @lory. 
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I. It is my intention, in the first 
more 


| ° 
piace, to describe somewhat 
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nea 


ally iene dispositions tmptied in the 
1 the text. 

l. 1 be ‘vimply an entire subjection 
io the law of Christ —Tire 
in which the apostle held this 
unquestionable, as micht be shewn 
from a variety of passages in his 
writings ; and what these passaecs 
would lead us to conclude respecting 
his character, is verified by eve ry act 
of his life. In consicering that life, 
we know not which to admire most, 
his vigour in acting or his patience 
inenduring. W heth ser in perils or 
in want, assailed by the fierce storms 


of persecution, or loaded with the 


moavprle 
words yf 


veneration 
law Is 
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care of the churches, we find him 
always active and unwearied, pauent, 
resigned, cheertul, and even joytul. 
Whatever God denies, he gladiy re- 
haqguishes ; whatever God requires, 
he cayeriyv fulfils. Nor are we to 
these gualitics as agrees ir to 
the apostic, OV LO abv age, Nalloh, OF 
lndividual. Itis true of every real 
servant of Christ. that he does the 
will of God trom the hesrt. Those 
whose lives ave governed ently by the 
Jaw of honour, of custom, or ot fashe 
even by Wie law of the land, 
Say that to them to live 1s 

Ifany of these laws rule us 
11ON, toustolive 
custom, or what 
butitis not Christ: our 
the hor, 
of heart, can our 
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death be his. 

2. A second ystance, Includ- 
ed in the declaration of the apostle 
In the text, is, that — ruling moive 
of his “fe wus the love of Christ.—!t 
is to this motive, pred ssi ail his 
Vritings, that he constanily appeals ; 
*- "The love Christ constraineth 
me.” And his whole life bears wit- 
nesstothe sincerity of this language. 
Wiat but this love could have Care 
ried bim through his countless 
perils £ What but this leve could 
have enabled him to rejoice in tripue 
lation for Christ’s sake? What but 
this love could have changed his pov- 
ery loto abounding wealth, “ having 
nothing, and yet possessing all 
things 2’ What but this love animate 
ed him, when from the dungeon of 

*hilippi he sent up to ileaven, not 
the sighing of the nrisoner, but the 
song of praise. The love of Christ, 
as it were, levelled every mountain, 
and filled up every valley in his 
path. This it was which renewed 
his strength, lightened and rewarded 
his labours, made him “ more thar 
conqueror.” and at length seated him 
with his crucified Master, at the 
right hand of God. 

But the motive which inKuenced 
St. Poul was not confined to the 


apostle, or to the age and country of 


circun 
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inspiration. It has adorned the 
church of Christ in every age. It 
still urges the exertion, and warms 
tie heart of every true believer. St. 
Paul designed that this part of his 
mantie should fall on all his follow- 
ers:—**If any man love not the 
Lord Jesus Christ, let him be anathe- 
ma maranatha.’ Itis for men actu- 
ated by this principie, that he is 
above all interested :—** Grace be 
with all them that love the Lord Je- 
sus Christ in sincerity.” It is toa 
seat in heaven with such men that 
he aspires, “a crown of glory which 
the Lord shall give unto me, and not 
to me only, but to all them that love 
his appearing.” Itis such whom he 
proclaims heirs of unspeakable joys. 
I’ve hath not seen, nor ear heard, 
nor hath it entered intothe heart of 
man to conceive the things which 
God hath prepared for them that 
dove him.’’ The grand inquiry, then, 
wiich the Lord of life and glory ad. 
dressed to us, as to Peter of old, is 
this, ** Lovest thou me!” 

5. A third thing which seems to 
be included in the declaration of the 
text, is, that the great chject of the 
life of St. Paul was the service and 
honour of Christ—How exclusively 
he proposed to himself this object, 
and aow nobly and perseveringly he 
pursved it, are points familiar to 
every one who isacquainted w:th the 
New Testament. Consider the strik- 
ing picture which he craws of bis 
own state and of that of the other 
apostles. “T think that God hath 
set forth ns apostles last, as it were, 
appointed to death ; for we are made 
a spectacle unto the world, and to 
angels, and to men. [Even to this 
present hour, we both hunger and 
thirst, and are naked and are buffet- 
ed. and have no certain dw: lling- 
place. We are made as the filth of 
the earth and the offscouring of all 
things until this day.” Consider 
next the disposition of mind with 
which he encountered, or rather 
triumphed over these difficulties. 
* None of these things move me, 
“either count I my life dear unto my- 
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seif, so that | may finish my course 
with yoy. and the ministry L have re- 
ceived of the Lord Jesus.” There 
is no example on recora of a more 
entire dedication of the whole man 
to any cause than this. He seeks 
not his own things, but the thines 
which are Chrisvs. ile presents his 
body a living sacrifice unto bea, 
Ease, pleasure, honour, tuterest, ule, 
are nothing in his view, aud Christ 
is all in ali. 

Vhere is scarcely any thing which 
secms to shew more clearly the low 
esteem: in which religion is bet: in 
the world, than the litthe admilia'ton 
which is generally excited by the 
character of St. Paul. Change the 
object of St. Paul ; suppose hin a 
scholar or a general; suppose his 
zeal diverted into some wotidly chun- 
nel,and, like the poor idoleters of oid, 
men would be ready to worship him. 
In what other individual would i be 
possible to point out the same union 
of patience and activity, of courage 
and prudence, of temperance aud 
feeling, of ardour and disinterested: 
ness, of benevolence and = sivplic- 
ity! In what other individual could 
be shewn so powerful an understand- 
ing, joined with so warm and benev- 
olenta heart. There are some who 
imagine that men are now shrunk 
from their former size, and that our 
bodies possess but a part of the 
streneth of our forefathers. W hat- 
evertruth there isin this, such a no- 
tion of degeneracy seems correct; 
as applied to religion ; at least, if we 
measure modern Christianity by the 
standard of St Paul. How do our 
puny efforts, our scanty graces, our 
haifway obedience, our wavering 
faith, our stinted love shrink into no- 
thing when compared with the gi 
gantic qualities of St. Paul! Who 
among us is fighting the same fight 
with the apostle, and running the 
same course in which he lived and 
died ? Who among us does not fall 
infinitely short of that point, in 
the Christian race, at which he comm 
ed not himself to have attained ! 
Well might the man who had thus 
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unreservedly dedicated himseif to 
his Saviour’s service, say of himself, 
‘to me io dive Is Christ.” 

[i. Having thus endeavoured to 
shew What dispositions appear to be 
jaiplied in the declarauon, ** To me 
to tive is Christ.’ L will now pro- 
ceed to point out the supertarity of a 
character thus formed to every other ; 
to point out, that Is to say, in what 
respects a character in which the law 
of Christ is made the rule, the jove 
of Christ the governing motive, and 
the service and honour of Christ the 
supreme end of life, is ot ali charac- 
ters the wisest and the best. 

|. In the first place, this disposi- 
tion best becomes man in the situa- 
tion in which hets flaced.—I\t1s well 
for creatures who are not to survive 
their frail bodies, to look up to those 
who will best feed and cherish the 
body. [tis well tor creatures who 
have no interest beyond the present 
state of being, to make this world 
their supreme object. It is well 
for animals which have no master 
but man, to exhaust their strength 
inthe service of man. But this is 
Not vur situation: we are not the 
beings of a day. We are not to 
perish with the beas's This world 
is not our home. Man is not our 
only benefactor. We have a home 
bev nd the skies. We havea‘ Fa- 
ther which is in heaven 3” a Saviour, 
who, even while we were yet sin- 
ners, died for us; who ** bore our 
sls,” who was “ bruised for our 
iniquities,” and ** who ever liveth to 
Make intercession for us.’? Shall 
our eyes and hearts be chained to 
the poor and perishing objects of this 
life. when the glories of an unseen 
world, when the Saviour on his cross, 
ana the Lamb on his throne, are un- 
veiled to our view? Can the glori- 
ous inheritance of the suints in light 
he Proposed to us, and yet we con- 
tinue to make the things of time and 
sense, empty and vile as they are, 
the chief objects of our regard ? Can 
it be that the Son of God should have 

died for us, and yet that we should re- 
fuse to give our poor, frail, worthless 
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lives to him ? Lei‘ us rathersay with 
the apostle, * to me to live is Christ.” 
Thy glory, O Lord, darkens every 
other: thy Ciaimis transcend every 
other. Unto there I give my ijove, 
my jife, my all. 1 have no rule but 
thy law; no end but thy giory : 
‘*Pam sworn andam steadtastly pur- 
posed to .ecp thy word.’”? “ Whether 
I live, theretore, may I live uuto the 
J.ord; and whether I die, may I die 
unto the Lord; sothat living andcy- 
ing, I w.ay be the Lords” tor ever. 

2 Butas such a disposition as ibis 
best becomes us as men and sinners, 
so it ts ofall others the most advania- 
geous to us.—We have by sin foricit- 
ed all title to the divine favour, ond 
all prospect of future bappiness: and 
though inhabitants of a world for 
which Christ died, we can derive no 
benefit from bis death, except on the 
terms which he himself hath reveal- 
ed tous. * Ee that believeth on the 
Son hath life: he that believeth not the 
Son shall not see life, but the wrath 
of God abideth on him.’”’ Itis then 
throuch belief or faith i Christ that 
we must be saved. In other words, 
we can only be saved through the ex- 
ercise of that very disposition which 
is spoken of In the text: **to me to 
live is Christ.” And itis the pecu- 
liar office of faith to piace Christ be- 
fore us in his various characters; 
to invest his person, his law, his ser- 
vice, with fresh dignity and excel- 
lence; to unite us closely to him, 
and to enthrone him in our hearts. 
Is not then sucha disposition advan- 
tareous to us, seeing that everlast- 
ing salvation hangs upon it? It is 
this which measures our pretensions 
and seals cur fate, deciding our ever- 
lasting misery or joy. What 1s 
there besides, which involves in it 
consequences of equal importace to 
us sinful men? Cana regard to any 
other law, a love to at.y other object, 
a consecration to any other service, 
promise or perform so much! Tell 
us, ye lovers of sensual pleasures, 
will that dissipation, will those in- 
dulgences, which even now !e.ive 
you languid and miserable and self- 
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condemned, support you on the bed 
of death, or at the day of judgment ? 
Teli us, ye woridiy, ye poutick, ye 
self-indulgent, wilt your laws, your 
motives, your Objects, your habits, 
cndure the eye of your Judge ? Will 
these appeal to Heaven, and plead in 
vour behali Can these be interpos- 
ed between you and the arrows of 
wrath £ Away then with these mis- 
erable grounds of reliance; and, en- 
lisung yourselves under the banner 
of the cross, let it become your lan- 
guage also, **to me to live is Christ.” 

S. But this disposiuon ts net only 
the most advantageous to the pos- 
gr of all others, the most 


to other —Compaie the 


SESSOV 5 2 
beni fircal 
rules, miatives, and objects of the 
man cl the world, with those of 
Christians, as they have been de- 
duced from the text. Is patriotism 
his rudy senthnent ? iow often 
does the patriot beryir other coun- 
tricstoenrich his own? [sittendship 
his darling atfection § He probably 
would not scruple to injure others, 
in order to benefit his triends ? Is 
gain, or powcr, or pleasure, his ob- 
ject? Pheseare all selfish pursuits, 
and in many instances are obtained 
by the miseries ofothers. But regard 
hin, to whom “to live is Christ.” 
He cannot serve //s Master without 
serving mankind, Hecannotindulge 
his ruling sentiment, his darling 
affection, without striving to make 
every man around him happier and 
better. Letthe exampi!e of St. Paul 
shew the efficacy of his own princi- 
ples. Consider the general happi- 
ness which a iife dedicated to the 
service of Christ, governed by the 
aws of Christ, influenced by the 
Jove of Christ. produced in his case. 
Thousands of perishing sinners who 
heard the Gospel from his lips, had 
cause to bless God for the principle 
by which he was animated, which 


was no other than the principle of 


the text. Thousands yet unborn 
shall praise God on the same ac- 
count. Millions shall meet him at 
the day of judgment, and hail him, 
as, under God, their spiritual father; 
as the ardent, affectionate, unweari- 


YX XIT, On Phil. i. 21, 


ed, devoted minister of the Church 
of God; because he acted ob tiis 
principie, because to him to live was 
Christ. Militonsshatitherefore at est 
at that day, that the best Cliristiat is 
ulsothe best patriot; that the fiend 
of God. and the servant of Christ, is 
ulsv the greatest benefactor of nan- 
kind, 

4, But notonlyts the characterim- 
plied in the text the most becoming 
aman aid a stoner, the most aavane- 
tayeous to the indivicual himself, and 
the most beneficial to ethers 3 it is 
30 of all others the mosttruly great 
and suhime. The taste of the age 
has become so perverted us to asso- 
clate with relivion something of 
meanness. Relicion Is 
by many the mark of a narrow mind 


But surely there 


accounted 


anda vulvar taste. 
cannot be produced a stronger in- 
stance of elevation and grandeur. nor 
Indeed can there be conceived a no- 
bler spectacie that the text displays. 
It is not that of a man, however 
poets and historians may have join: 
ed ia exaltine such a character, 
* wreatly falling with a fellng 
state 37?) butaitis that ofa man rils- 
ed by the force of his principles, 
above ali the trials, insalts, injuries, 
temptations, and sufferings, which 
the hatred ef men and devils could 
inflict uponhim. To me to live is 
Christ, and to die is gain.” Could 
any thing but religion, could any 
thing but the grace of God, operat- 
ing through Christiin princip'es, 
produce such a character as this! 
Does profane history, or can the 
work, present us with any thing re- 
sembling it? Will their proucest 
heroes admit of being compared 
with this poor old man in chains? 
Religion mean! Christianity the 
mark of a weak mind! Let us point 
those who think it so, to pictures 
suchas this, and bid them be ashan- 
ed of their delusion. And ifeny of 
us are ever led to doubt the value, the 
efficacy, of Christian principles ; if 
the doctrine of Christ crucified 


should ever, for a moment, appeal 
foolishness to any of us, or ever be 
regarded, but as the subject of ow! 
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delight and admiration 3 let us turn 
our vyes tv tne Ciraracter displayed 
in ie LEAL, atid In the passage coh- 
nected wiih it. AS a certalh glant 
of id Was ieigned lo have gathered 
froou suUchyth, Whenever he touch. 
Ca uls mother earth, so may we be 
suenethened by turmieg to the 
scenes and events recorded in the 
s.cred Volusme for our education 
and encoulagement. Surrounded 
by enemies, Insuited, Ceceived, de- 
serted, in the darkness of a dungeon, 
anu in the Jaws of dewh, behold the 
Chistian Calm, miid, composed, de- 
yoled, willing to ilve, prepared Lo 
die. “ Fo me to live is Curist, and 
He) dle Is cr aii.” 
1 conciude withtwo briefremarks. 
How litte ducs the ordinary 
relipion agree with that 
which is given in the text! The re- 
ligioi of ihe world is frequently iit- 
sort of lean and 
Or if the worship 
of God be comprised ta it, it is Only, 
God the 


ical socinl 


noton ol 


the more than a 


scaly morailiy. 


pcl'apsy ihe worship of 
Ciestor, As praci 
alisny prevails, which adetitones the 
S.: our, aid Geules hii a seat ti the 
heart of his creatures. “Flhe devout 
abecuious have no piece ip the world’s 


7.1 


religion. That sony which sill em- 
Pioy the anceis aud sasnts of God for 
ever. © Worthy i the Lamb which 
rareiy employs the lips, 
Or warns the hearts of numbers, 
Who, bevertheless. (ream cof heaven. 
Now tet us compare such a resigion 
a this with that ofthe text. Inthe 
one, Christ no place: In the 
otoer, he holds the first. inthe one, 
hi Ils nothing: in the other, he ts all 


Waid satis,’ 


h ay 


Wall, [py the one, ile would be des- 
cribed by along detail of duties, em- 
plovments, and amusements, Into 
Winch the name of Christ would 


curcely enter: In the orber, that 
Shvte name inctudes and enibraces 
ail tor which | iietsorized.  Poune 
to dive is ‘christ’? ff any of us has 
iat) ‘ppily adomed the worc’s potion 
Of ell ion, det him reo 


In the mo Wid ai Sorin: 


SI ils creed 
mre 3 det iim 
"estore the Saviour to his rightful 
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honours ; let him regard Him as the 
first and the last, the Aipha aud Oine- 
ga, as the author and bilsher of sal- 
vation. and thereiore as the 
ject of faith, reverence, Coniiacuce, 
love, abd worship, lor ever and ever, 
2. On the other hand, aud in con- 
clusion, let those who profess, in the 
spirit of the text, to value the name 
ol Ciitis: above all,and to regard him 
us thelr only Saviour, and as the great 
object of devout affection ; 
consider ali that their profession in- 
volves. 
ment of 


vreal Ob- 


let such 


It is not a bare acknuwledg- 
ihese truths It is not the 


merely calituge Christ ~~ word. 
It is Nol even mere ly a disposition LU 
welcome Christ as aS ree eae It is 


much more than all this. ** To nie to 


: Sl gag nat * 
live is Christ. To such aa one 
Geath, nde ed, would be happlic SS 5 


buthife isduty.  * Tain prepared to 
die,’ will he say 3 ‘but I am also 
willing to live. oes Christ require 
my spukenss legfualty shall my lite 
be consecrated to him.’ In fine. the 
profession of the text Involves in it 
the Imitation of the character of 
Christ, and the display of bis tem- 
per; the 
in the will of God, the active em- 
pioyment of life, the calm anticipa- 
by which shiist was 


- ©@ 


unreserved acquiescence 


tion of death 


ln mp May we al! be fol- 
lowers of th seinetia even us he was 
of Christ! ys 


Tothe E.litor of th, Christian QDserver. 
CaLuine, the other cay, on a very 
young married woman, to condole 
with ee on the loss she had lately 
of an iniant 


susiained by the death 


about a twelvemonuth old, which was 
tiie second she bad been deprived of 
Within the space of two years; I 
found on 
prayer which she had composed on 
the occasion: and as | 
struck the sentiments of true 
Christian oietvy and resignation con- 
tulned 1m It. 
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think it worthy to be inserted in 
your exceilent miscellany, to be use- 
ful to others in similar circumstan- 
ces with this excellent young per- 
Son, it is much at your service. 
FP. 

PRAYER, 


© most just and merciful God ! 
as thou hast been phased to take 
from me another of my precious 
babes, In its tender infancy, enable 
me, 1 beseech thee, to support this 
second severe loss, with ail due sub- 
Mission and resignation to thy Di- 
vine wili. IT know, O God! that 
thou aust not *willingiy erieve the 
chudrep of men, outinp all thy dis- 
pensations rememberest mercy 3” 
and am informed by thy hoiy word, 
that ** whom thou lovest thou chas- 
tenest.” Blessed be thy holy name 
for thus thinking on thy distressed 
servantin this thy fatherly visitation 
tome; and may my present afilic- 
tion answer thy gracious purpose, 
by producing inme a true and godly 
sorrow for all my past sins, anda 
firm resolution of future amend- 
ment! O gracious Father, the spi- 
rits of my dear departed children, 
purifed by the woning blood of our 
blessed Saviour, have been received, 
Tirust, into thy heavenly mansions : 
erant unto me the divine assistance 
of thy Holy Spirit, so to prepare me 
for thy coming, that, through the 
merits of my dear Redeemer, I may 
be admitted into the same glorious 
habitations, where no further separa- 
tien shall ever take place, where all 
tears shal] be wiped from all faces, 
and sorrow and sighing flee away. 


Hear me, O mercilul Father, jor 
Jesus Christ’s sake, my oniy Me- 
diator and Advocate. Amen. 





To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 
TsHaLbL esteem it a favour if you 
Whi admit the following interesting 
inguiry to be made througt the chan- 
nei of your valuable publication. 

In using the expression, “a Zfle 
to heaven” as distinguished from a 
nieetuess tor the blessed state, is not 
the proper idea that of @ clacm foind- 
ed on the free firomise of God to such 
wid fiossess the meeiness 2 

And will not this sta:ple view of 
the subject equally avoid the an- 
tinomian error of a perfect title dis- 
tinct and separable trom an inherent 
impettect holiness, and the phartsaic 
error of a tithe formed by external 
acts, or laternal disposiuons, which 
fall short of the Scripture-standard, 
by being void of the spirit and nature 
of that * holiness without which no 
man shall see the Lord ?”’ 

Itusustever be remembered, that 
the most innocent and holy creature 
could have vo claim whatever on the 
blessed Gud, but in virtue of bis own 
free and gracious proitse whereby 
he condescends to unplicate the hon. 
our of bis own faithfulness in its ful- 
filment. 

‘To be the recipient of divine com- 
munication, and thereby the capable 
possessor of moral excejlence, must 
render the creature deeply a debtor, 
but cannot. on that acco nt, make 
himaclaimant. Tam, &e. 

A SERLOUS INQUIRER, 





a ee eee 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


"lo the Fiaditor of the Chrisuan Observer. 


So long since as March 1809, your 
correspondents were invited to ex- 
amine the following inquiry; °* What 
js the reason that, notwithstanding 
the enmity of the carnal heart of 
man to God and holiness, and to 


the humbling doctrines of the cross 
the greatest numbers should flock 0 
those places of worship v here thes 
doctrines are most faithtfuily preach 
ed, and where the minister does jot 
shun to declere the whole counsel 
of God ??’—_She proposer of this 
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euestion will permit me, I conceive, 


to condense it thus; ** What are the 
causes of the popularity of evangelt- 
cal preaching £’ In this shape, [ 
will attempt its lavesiigaiion. 
The fact assumed by tie 1 
rer, 1s substantially ‘hoaseipyp pei 
the public Instructions ot aclergy- 
man resemble those vi Jesus Christ, 
the more will the world admire 
him. Such an ass sie iat on, to me 


appears to be mMedasissi vie. By 
} } 


Way Oi sail what is numce 


> gases , MANA Ba — os eee By ry Fy 05 Leware 
PIcCalts meant i) tne {erm Jie (idle 
« « 


ty, when opolhied to un evangelical 
preacher, jet us suppose a practical 
casc. A miunister of the cjess in 
question | leaves London with a view 
to visit the four larsest towns mm the 
kingdom. Of these, according to 
the census in 180}, Manchester 
contains 84,000 inhebitents 3 Lulyer- 


pool, 77,000 ; Birmingham 735,009 ; 
Bristol, 63,000. He arrives at the 
first of these places 5; and his ep- 
pearance in the pulpit is unnounced 


by the usual means of publicity. 
Of the 84,000 inhabitants of Man- 
chester, we will allow the inability 
of one half to leave home  YVrom 
the remaining 42,000 (numbers of 
whom are children, &c.) deduct 
22,000; and thus suppose 20,000* 
physically c anable of at wigs pub. 
lic worship; and farther capeble of 
being attracted by objects ef popu- 
larity as such 3 ai 1d if so, Ca] pa ble ,of 
course, of being influenced by the 
name, and pu blic appearance, of a 
popular preacher. 

A farther operation is now neccs- 
sary. Of these 20,000, it must be 
determined whether they are all 
sincere. If they are; then the 
preacher’s popularity means nothing 
more than that religious persons are 
glad to receive instruction from an 
eminent instructer, and according- 
ly throng to hear him, pat rticularly, 


if their opportunities of do: ng so 


“The deductions in the text, I am per- 
fectly aware, are liberal ; but the conces- 
sion may render the general conclusion less 
disputable.—The writer has not seen the 
population returns for the present year. 
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occur very scidum. All this is in 
the natural course of things, and 
cannot be blamed. On the other 
hand, ifthese 20,000 are zo¢ sincere ; 
or, a one haif be sincere, and the 
ether hypocritical; then, in the one 
Case, there are 20,000 following a 
miulpister, whom, as far as he resem- 
bles fesus Cheist, they must neces- 
surtly despise and hate ; 1 the other, 
10,000 are doing this, but they min- 
ejed with a similar number who 
Venerate this minister in proportion 
as their fellow-lollowers dislike him. 
hithes this Inference Is Just, or 
human nature loves religion. The 
conerel result will now stand.thus ; 
among & 4,000 inhabitants ina elven 
town, 20.000, or about nantes 
are supposed to go after a popular 
preacher, es, observe, a popular 
ceoject ; and so iar they are eager 
fora sivht of him just as the same 
miass of persons wouid crowd about 
an dan, to sce Colonel Wardie, Mrs. 
Clarke, Lucien Bonaparte, Leuis 
XV iLL. », Count Gottorp, Lord Wel- 
lineton, or any other worthy or un- 
worthy incitement to publick curio- 
sity. Now I suppose, that the most 
sausruine calculator on the ecvange- 
lical side will never plead either that 
every fourth person in Manchester, 
Liverpool, Birmingham, and Bristol, 
is really a practical Christian ; or, 
hat every fourth person in those 
towns would cross astreet to hear 
the most fascinating preacher in the 
empire. What then becomes of 
the assumed popularity of evan- 
eelical preaching? Is even every 
eighth individual in these towns sin- 
cere ? or would every eighth per- 
son sacrifice a sight of Lucien Bona- 
parte, or any of the other spectacles 
for the sake of hearing even a Leu- 
conomus Redivivus ? 

It appears to me, that whatever 
be the popularity of evangelical 
preachers, it can only be called com- 
parative. Aninstructer ofthis stamp 
is not popular, in the received sense 
of the term ; but only as opposed 
to ministers in general, who attract 
no attention beyond the limits of 

3S 
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their regular congregations. Let us, 
however, consider another case. A 
congregation gathered and superin- 
tended by an evangelical preacher 
consists of L500persons. These are 
she congregation ; and sapunbagiets 
serious Christians. There are. how- 
ever, 500 other persons who attend 
the assembly with tolerable reguli- 
rity; and whatever be their charac- 
ters, they give, to the doctrinal sys- 
tem they hear, the support, at least, 
of their personal attendance. Here 
also a process is requisite. You 
have first to analvze the 1500 ; and 
then the other 500. I wish to be 
informed, how niany of the 1500 
are to be looked upon as uncertain 
characters. Then aiises 12) 
quiry, what draws the other 500 to 
the teet ofan evaneclical ianreinen 
Now, on tie assumption, that even 
a complete half of the wh 

are sipcerc,ltis superfluous toreply, 
that they are anxious to know what 
they must do to be 
rally adhere to the man who casa 
best tell them. ‘hey have some 
meaning, when, to his prayer, * bn- 
due thy ministers with iighteous- 
ness,’ they add, “ 42d make thy 
chosen fieopfile jouful.” Leaving this 
moiety in better hands, the rest re- 
mains for farther investigation. 

It may then, I think, be answer- 
ed. that the modified popularity of 
evangelical preaching, arises, //rs, 
from the general feeling of interest, 
or sympathy, which diffuses itself 
throughout an assembly formed un- 
der such Instruction, and witch 
sensation, to a certain degree, com- 
municates itself to a casual atten- 
dant, who is conscious of there be- 
ing a something that appears to in- 
fluence and animate the whole mass 
with a passion common to all, giv- 
ing the whole external system of 
worship animpulsive character, and 
a kind of action and re-action, not 
observable in the gencrality of reli- 
gious assemblies. The adversaries 
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of the evangelical scheme will assert 
the sensation, so communicated, to 
be mischieyous. 


This does not alter 
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‘he fact—and with that alone am I 
at present conceraed—that in the 
circumstances described, an. acci- 
dental attendant ouserves a certain 
religious sensibilliy pot discernible 
elsewhere. Howeve r, be it devout 
or iancitul, the 
tive. Wherever 
evident laterest in a matte 
contessedly capable ot awakening it, 
they Wiil first respect, and then : j ine 
— with the partiesexectted. A 
retired man, who spec culauively de- 
tests war, er readiy own the influ. 
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thine iWseli is attrac- 
men Grscover an 


ee ee. 
Which Is 


ence ol mat | iee! ling 
a Hieh 
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WiISh thul he too were a =solaler. 


' ? ? - ‘ 
fornia ictitae tuiesol Corunna 
maveras and, ior the moment, 
N pyar ayy 1, if ; tn “ee ; 
AAP TIPPA aswisell bye Pah tO yiela iO 
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Cf i co \} 
st. Paul, ~ ee 


exclaimed to 

most thou persuadest 
4 1 on ’ . tes 

me to be a ( hrasiaan ° 


c) ’ ext 1s . 2 aa = , a 
~e Anothet GCatisk ing the 


creat 
attention bestowed by such conyre- 
gations upon musick. Where the 


words and mctngees are siaitully se- 


lected, and every individual is taught 
that ucts of seit, like these of 


supplication, u riy acts of de- 
voiion 3; and when, m these rell- 
e1ous exercises, the natural passions 
are distinctly excited by the most 
attractive of ail sciences.—the re- 
sult of this combination of causes is 
amost potent sthmulent. Even he 
bertines have 
cination of church-musick. 
read of an unbelicver, who, when 
the voice of praise from a religious 
assembly swelied upon his ear, owi- 
ed the efiect to be something like a 
conviction of his errors ; and I declar . 
ed that the worshippers asiaaial to 
be enjoying what he had forfeitec. 
The Romanists, the Moravians, and 


ré 3 ji up ¢ 


ee, ere Hacgciwan the - 
acknowledged the fas 
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maby of the senaratists from the es- . 


tablishment, know the full value of 
ood singing ; and we the mischiels 
ofbad. ven our cathedral musics 
is either so refined, or so monopoliz- 
ed by the choristers and their stalle¢ 
assistants, as to be generally unit 

for the bulk of the congre gation. 
To be actually interested in singin$: 

we must hear tunes in which we ¢a" 
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Regular musical services are 
‘etty nearly abandoned to the 
who sentimentally parade 

cloisters, while, as they 
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t 
\ third cause is the interest 
cco by relizious congregations In 
erations and success of socie- 
instituted for pious purposes. 
‘Ij i W \ cj these, they are in the 
col t hubit of communication m 
ped where they arrange thetr 
modes of support. Collections are 
periodically mi de in their churches ; 
ind the sermons delivered on these 
occusions ins as they ought to 
have, a strong tendency to make 
ther audiences compare their own 


yrivilcres and hopes with the desti- 
ion of nations yet in utter 
winess. This feeling alone might 


crmed,a strong spiritual cemcnt. 
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e their cxertions, ‘thus planned and 
maturec 1 by these sag eee and nublic 

F measures, become a bond of union, 

fF = owhich comes in aid of the grand 
mipciple that originally gathcred 

ne congregation. ‘The familiarity 

tits members with the Reports of 

Mts: ionary and Bible Socicties, and 

, tac monthly details 1 magazines, 
' is also part of the external machi- 
cry, by which religious Interest 

: and curiosi ity are maintained in ac- 
: uvity. Every month each person 
, Me 28s subject for conversation new 
‘ trom the press 3 2 nd the regular re- 
‘ currence of this, twelve times inthe 
1 #® year, renovates the sanguine ; and 
¢ BB onthe more indifferent cperates as 
5 fe Water upon a rock. It is indeed 
ff ME °Vicus, that persons, judged by 
fs charity herself to be practically one 
A with the world, may subscribe to 
ae instilulions for the suppression of 
ed Me *'cc, and for the distribution of 
ft HE Poles. They retain their own 
iD. Vices, and neglect their own Bibles. 
i, fe But here also, a respect for other 
on men’s exertions in causes allowedly 
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» €xtorts sympathy. The very 
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effects of this sympathy contribute 
to the modified popularity of evange- 
lical L shewenng, *, ‘They animate the 
congregation formed by such doc- 
trine to continue their eeneral sys- 
tem ; which, asis already intimated, 
receives support from the measures 
cf doors ; and unquestionably 
cluims half its vigour from the cir- 
¢ umstance of that doctrine being 
transferred from the Liturgy and the 
biateie to the social converse of do- 
mestic life, and to the infusion of 
that doctrine into the regular acts 
of domestic devotion. The religion 
of individual families is reflected 
back upon the aggregate assembly. 
ta the generality of congregations, 
there is none of this spiritual com- 
merce. Thereis noesfrit du corjis. 
The external frame wants vitality ; 
it is inert, rigid, and motionless. 

I must now bespeak the rea- 
ders candour, by suggesting, as 
another reason, the difference be- 
tween preaching nothing but what 
15 nee erly evangelical, and preach- 
ine the whole of what is so. In 
making this distinction to bear upon 
our subject, I refer to the many, 
many, instances, where ministers 
contrive to be orthodox, and even 
spiritual, without leaving a sting 
in the consciences of their hearers 
W hat they say may be, indeed, scrip- 
tural, and purely scriptural. They 
speak “the truth,” and “ nothing 
but the truth; but not “the whole 
truth.” ‘This negative property 
may be one source of their populari i- 
ty. Pew men inthe habit of attend- 
ig them, will resent the most hu- 
miliating representations of human 
a ion, or refuse to verify the 
est ascriptions of glory toC hrist, 
as these two rreat subjects 
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? 
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SO we 4 


of evangelical instruction do not 
come ie near their own sins and de- 
ficiencies. It is, however, one 


thing to own, generally, our heredi- 

tary and actual guilt; another to 
specify how we have offended. The 
ch: iracter of Mrs. Ranby (in Caelebs), 
who was ail siz, but with no faults, 
is a case in point. Leta preacher, 
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their regular congregations. Let us, 
however, consider another case. A 
congregation gathered and superin- 
tended by an evangelical preacher 
consists of Lh00persons. These are 
the congregation ; and professedly 
serious Christians. There are, how- 
ever, 500 other persons who attend 
the assembly with tolerable regula 
rity ; and whatever be their chavac- 
ters, they give, to the doctrinal sys- 
tem they hear, the support, at Jeast, 
of their personal attendance. Here 
also a process is requisite. Lou 
have first to analyze the 1500 3 and 
then the other 500. I wish to be 
informed, how of the 15 
are to be looked upon as uncertain 
characters. Then arises the 
quiry, what draws the other 500 to 


niahy OU 


the feetofan evangelical instructcr: 
Now, on the assumption, that cven 


a complete half of the wheie 2000 
are sipcerc,itis superfluous to reply, 
that they are anxious to know what 
they must do to be 
rally adhere to the man 
best tell i have 


them. Yiey 
meaning, when, to his prayer, * bn- 


t +1 
eee. ‘ al mntay 
SAVC(, and Datu 
Who Can 


SOME 


due thy ‘ministers with iightoous- 
Cc +3 } » © ] | e d 7 , leg thio 
Hess, tiey raterer Whi ti Plaine iit; 


chosen fieopfile jouful.” Leaving this 
moiety in better hands, the rest re- 
mains for farther investigation. 

It may then, I think, be answer- 
ed. that the modified popularity of 
evangelical preaching, arises, /irst, 
from the general feeling of interest, 
or sympathy, which diffuses itself 
throughout an assembly formed un- 
der such Instruction, and which 
sensation, to a certain degree, com- 
municates itself to a casual atten- 
dant, who is conscious of there be- 
ing a something that appears to in- 
fluence and animate the whole mass 
with a passion common to all, giv- 


ing the whole external system of 


worship animpulsive character, and 
a kind of action and re-action, not 
observable in the gencrality of reli- 
sious assemblies. The adversaries 


of the evangelical scheme will assert 
the sensation, so communicated, to 
be mischievous, 


This does not alter 
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‘he fact—and with that alone am J] 
at present conceraed——that in the 
circumstances described, an acci- 
dental attendant observes a certain 
religious qd not discernible 
elsewhere. However, be it devout 
or ianciful, the thing sell is attrac 
tive. Wherever over an 
evident loterest Mr a matte: 
contessedly capubic ot awakening it, 
they wil first respect, and then Sy in- 
pathize with the parties excited. A 
retir 


ed man, who speculative) de- 
tests Wily will re 


ence of martyal os Folin 
a Hich 
and Laiavera 
ihut he teo were a 
Agrippa himself bepan t 

the Gospel, 
rt. Paul, ‘** Almost 
a Chrisiian 


fen Ise 
which is 


ls . ere ‘ 5 {} 
adity own the inilu- 
Ss, Ol hearsn 


‘ } ? t Zé = 
*2rreti: tne tuiesoi CGrunna 


andes 
> aad, ior the moment, 
wish soldier, 
LO yield ce 
nen be exclaimed to 
lou persuadest 
me to be 9% 
2. Another cutuse iS, the 


such conpre- 
Where the 


peal Writs 
ttention bestowed by 
eaiions upon musick 


words aud mx jodies are fame S€- 
jected, and every individual ts taught 
that acts of praise, ike those of! 


supplication, ure properiy acts of de- 


votion 3 and when, in these reli 
elous exercises, the natural passior 
are disiinctly excited by the most 


attractive of ail sciences.—the re- 
sult of this combination of causes is 
a most potent sthmulent. Even he 
bertines have acknowledged the {as- 
cination of church-musick. I dave 
read of an sy hen 
the voice of praise 
assembly swelied upon his ear, owa- 
ed the eiiect to be something like a 
conviction of his errors 3 and ! declar . 
ed that the worshippers pemetiasi to 
be enjoying what he had forfeitec. 
The Romanists, the Moravians, an¢ 
many of the separatists from the es 
tublishment, know the full value o! 
good singing ; and we the mischiels 
ofbad. Even our cathedral musicé 
is either so refined, or so monopol!z’ 
ed by the choristers and their stalled 
assistants, as to be generally uni 
for the bulk of the congregation. 
To be actually interested in singing: 

we must hear tunes in which we ca" 
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join. Regular musical services are 
now pretty nearly abandoned to the 
nateurs, Who sentimentally parade 


che nave atl cloisters, while, as they 


' 7 ? - 
; j aediil «ta {ti 2 ciis te note ot 
? 
po 
ee ot ina maa a J 
\ third cause is the Interest 


licious congregations in 
the operations and success of socie- 

ited for pious purposes. 
bo jorward these, they are in the 
of communication in 
ivate ; where arrange their 


C‘ollections are 


constant habit 
he. mer 
Licey 


MmCades Of support. 


periodically made intheir churches ; 
and the sermons dceitvered on these 
vecusions have, as they ought to 


a strong tendency to make 
snces Compare their own 
oriviicees and hopes with the desti- 
tute condition ef nations yet in utter 
This feeling alone might 

crmed,a strong spiritual cement. 
Phem exertions, thus planned and 
matured by these private and pebi ic 
asures, become a bond of union, 
which comes in aid of the grand 
inciple that originally gathered 
: tion. The familiarity 
tits members with the Reports of 
‘Ussionary and Bible Sox 
tie monthly details in 
is also part of the exte machi- 
cry, by which reli interest 
nd curios! ty are maintained in ac- 
uvity. Livery ino each person 
Has subject for conversetion new 
trom the e press 5 al nd the recular re- 
currence of this, tweive times inthe 
year, renovates the sanguine ; and 
on the more indifferent cperates as 
upon a rock. It is indeed 
dvious, that persons, judg ed by 
caarity herself to be practically one 
with the world, may subscribe to 
instituulions for the suppression of 
‘ice; and for the distribution of 
Bibles. They retain their own 
Vices, and neglect their own Bibles. 


it here also, a respect for other 
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effects of this sympathy contribute 
to the modified popularity of evange- 
lical preaching. ‘They animate the 
congregation formed by such doc- 
trine to continue their general sys- 
tem ; which, as is already intimated, 
receives support from the measures 
cut cf doors ; and unquestionably 
cluims half its vigour from the cir- 
cumstance of that doctrine being 
tra nsferred | from the Liturgy and the 
pulpit to the social converse of do- 
mestic life, and to the infusion of 
that doctrine into the regular acts 
of domestic devotion. The religion 
of individual families is reflected 
back upon the aggregate assembly. 
ta the generality of congregations, 
there is none of this spiritual com- 
merce. Thereis noesfrit du corps. 
The external frame wants vitality ; 
it is inert, rigid, and motionless. 

I must now bespexuk the rea- 
ders candour, by suggesting, as 
another reason, the iene be- 
tween preaching nothing but what 
Is properly evangelical, and preach- 
ine the whole of what is so. In 
making this distinction to bear upon 
our subject, I refer to the many, 
many, instances, where ministers 
contrive to be orthodox, and even 
spiritual, without leaving a sting 
in the consciences of their hearers. 
What they say may be, indeed, scrip- 
tural, and purely scriptur al. They 

speak “ the trutl 1’ and “nothing 
but the truth ;’ but net “the whole 
truth.” Phis negative property 
may be one source of their popular i- 
ty. Few men inthe habit of attend- 
ig them, will resent the most hu- 
miliating representations of human 
corrup tion, r refuse to verify the 
bigh est ascriptions of § ‘lory toChrist, 
so lone as these two great subjects 


oa 


of evangelical instruction do not 
come ing near their own sins and de- 
ficiencies. It is, however, one 


eenerally, our heredi- 
tary and actual guilt; another to 
specily how we have offended. The 
character of Mrs. Ranby (in Ceelebs), 
who was ail sin, but with no faults, 
isa case in point. Leta preacher, 


thing to own, 
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at any of the four commercial towns 
above mentioned, ask some of his 
admiring followers, if they mean 
to refund the five or ten per cent. 
which, in certain bargains with in- 
caullous dealers, they superadded 
to the fair profits on then 
let iim teil them, that this Cexteri- 
ty does, éndeed, plainly prove them 
to be “miserable sinners 3’? and 
hoally, let biin assure them, that 
unless ¢iey repent, they shall all 
likewise perish 3” and [ quest 
whether this ees popularity 
will long survive his faithfulness. 
Or, let him iene advise CevLan 
of the * fautrest of creation,” not to 
expose thetr figures and thelr vani- 
ty, by indecorcus and cosuly attire, 
and sink the Chiistlun—how dare I 
say Iti—in the womiun; Iet him 
quote to the sparkling 


arlicics 5 


it Oil, 


circie, 
lie her prayer-book and her 
paint, 
At once to improve the sinner and the 
saint,” 
wid he must, f fear, resign himself 
to the foriciture of such pleasant 
compliment and raifiery as no man, 
be his vesture black or scarlet, can 
ourrencer without On this 
polit, | formally appeal to all your 
clerical readcrs——if unmarricd. 
The admiring followers above- 
Mieplioned, will yet classify minis- 


a paube. 


ters, as themselves believe, with 
impartiality and precision. ‘Yhey 


will almost tolerate rudeness to in- 
structers, “both am and out of the 
estadlishment, unless accredited by 
their own party ; and upon the 
select few niay be showered all that 
favouritism can collect, and seli- 
complacency distribute. 

5. A far more worthy source of 
popwarity is the personal character, 
and the manner of conducting di- 
vine service, which characterize 
the generality of evangelical in- 
structers. ‘To say the least, no man 
detects them in such offences as the 
current opinion of the world formal- 
ly condemns. Their lives are al- 
This is a 
It gives them a 


Jowed to be Innocent. 
sreat concession. 
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considerable influence over the neu- 
tral party ; and the party also 
which, in the event of any dispute, 
may find it necessary to weigh the 
moral merit of the con:batants. I 
will myself, however, offer much 
mere than this negutive commenda- 
tion ; amd assert, that as far as my 
ow knowledsye testifies, the moral 
purity of the evangelical class, gene- 
rally, far exceeds thet of their op- 
vonebts, aid in many Instances 
seeuis to realize the practical god- 
liness described in the lives of saints 
andimartyrs. “their manner in pub- 
lic, even separated from all considers 
ations of ductrine and personal cha» 
racter, must unquesmonsbly prepos- 
sess the mass of disinterested atten- 
I say, the mavs 3; because 
deviations of earnestness 
> and wildness do not 


Gaits. 
occasional 
into vehemence 
affect them, soas to make the orig- 
tinal feelings of respect yteld to 
those of disapprebation and disgust. 
Whereas, the contrary pot uplre- 
quently takes place, when the hear- 
er makes pretensions to false, and 
sometimes to true, refinement. If 
a clergyman be practically indiffer- 
ent to the effect of his preaching, his 
manner will naturally be spiritless. 
He will appear in the pulpit, as the 
renerality of the people in their 
pews; he to read his sermon, they 
to hear it ; and then, every end of 
the two parties seems to be fully an- 
swered. Both leave the church; 
and on the succeeding Sundays, the 
physical act is repeated with the 
same consequences. But if a cler- 
eyman view his public instructions 
as concurrent with other important 
agencies tobring about a most ser 
ous effect. and an effect which prop- 
erly begins when he has finished bis 
part ; or an effect to be added to 
what is already produced, in order? 
to mature a great design always 
tending towards perfection, but cer” 
tain never to reach it; this tem 
dency, moreover, being subject to 
perpetual interruption ;—if a min- 
ister of Jesus Christ thus look be- 
fore and after,” nothing that he say* 
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from the chair of instruction can be 
delivered without his affections act- 
ing upon his utterance. Not that 
all men, lke the ancient father, 
thunder and lighten, while awaken- 
ing the consciences of the impeni- 
tent, and confirming the souls of the 
elect. A feeble constitution, a minad 
naturally slow and unready, ora dis- 
position incapable of approaching to 
any kind of tervid and impassioned 
emotion, will discover iMself evenin 
an evangelist. But with every de- 
ducuon, a teacher, formed on the 
Christian model, will, as opposed to 
others, lead the devotion, and appeal 
to the hearis, of his congregation, 
as with the energy of an informing 
spirit, from whom is diffused around 
vitality and a principle of endur- 
ance. Now, I conceive, that the 
semblance, and much more, the ac- 
tual possession and display of this 
character, must operate upon the 
iIrrelimious themseives so far as to 
effect (while they are unconscious 
ofthe influence) this conviction.— 
“Ifthe man be mistaken, he Is ne- 

vertheiess sincere !? Did ~ per- 
guaslon survive its lmmediate Cause, 
the seed which falls by wa way- 
side would spring up and bear fruit 
au hundred fold. As it is, itis trod- 
den down, and the fowls of the air 
devour it. 

Such then are the five principal 
causes which contribute to the mo- 
dified popularity of evangelical 
preaching. Others, perhaps, might 
be advanced ; though, I conceive, 
they may be all resolved into those 
already stated. 

Imagine now a philosopher of 
the ancient world to have heard 
the apostles explain the scheme of 
the Gospel, o: niting nothing, and 
giving to every part its proportion. 
ate Importance—I would ask, whe- 
ther this man would assure his in- 
Structers that their doctrine would 
forthwith be embraced by the ma- 
jerity of mankind, that is, decome 
hopular 2? The inquiry is its own 
answer. A religion which express- 
ly requires the denial of ungodliness 
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and worldly lusts, and the active 
pursuit of sobriety, righteousness, 
and godliness, is formed to please 
human creatures, exactly as pain 
and sorrow are calculated to be 
chosen for their own sake. Look at 
the picture of Christianity, which a 
libertine poet sketched, when he 
copied, not from his fancy, but his 
convictions. 
“ All faith beside or did by arms ascend, 
Or, sense indulged, have made mankind 
their friend, 
This on! y doctrine does our lusts oppose, 
Unied by nature’s soil in which it rows . 
Cross to our interests, curbing sense and 
sin, 
Oppress’d without, and undermin’d within, 
It thrives through pain, its own tormeutors 
tires, 
And with a stubborn patience still aspires.” 
DkyDEN. 


Is this the religion, which is to 
furnish materials for the speculation 
of philosophers, and to flatter the 
physical appetites of the populacc ! 
Ifere [I shall venture to express a 
difficulty I have in understanding 
that part of our Lord’s appeal to his 
conduct, as proving who hears ; 
namely, to the jioor the Gospel is 
If Juhn’s disciples were 
to uaderstand by this, that Jesus, 
(contrary to the practice of the jew- 
ish hierarchy, who were ** grieved”’ 
that he and his followers * taught 
the people’) meant spiritually to 
equalize mankind, by en ling the 
kingdom of heaven to a// believers S, 
to plebeian and Samaritan, as well 
as to a rabbi, or a Hebrew of the 
Hebrews, the difficulty is removed. 
But il, in ice. anal tiag to a com- 
mon interpretation, he would in- 
struct Joka that the poor would more 
eladly than thelr superiors in riches 
and station, receive the Gospel, | 
must then assert, that my experi- 
ence, if it do not positively refuse 
this interpretation, certainly does by 
no means conlirm it. Lincline rather 
to think, that religion takes its sta- 
tion more frequentiy in the first and 
second ranks above the poor, than 
with poverty itself. Nor does this 
Opinion militate against the calcula 


, , 
fireachea. 
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tions of a consummate judge (Mrs. 
II. More), who somewiiere says, 
that the most exalted piety in zudi- 
viduals is to be found In the two ex- 
tremes ofsociety. This is not deny- 
ine, that taken mass for mass, the 
morally excel both 
lowest. How 
May Cot pauupers, 
could Tname, whose Souls seem to be 
embliitered avuinst the 
Cirist Jesus, toaderree which some 


Wkidie classes 
? i ? 
the highest and the 


vers, and abject 


persons suppose exclusively toexist 
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Christ appears to be 
by beyveurs loathsome with 
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crucified alresh 
wretch- 
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the combined pressure of hunger, 
; and under 

heard them 
sasiity their crimes with the readi- 
ness and dexterity of a practised 
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d popularity of evan- 
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fra causes concurrent 
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With such as are 


to the interest taken 
by the evangelical ministers in the 
bistruction of poor children, which 
{ ersonally superintend and pay 
Jor; to iheir pastoral visits ; acts of 


4 
~~ pet 
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charity ; readiness to give assis- 
tance, and protection, in cases where 
the unapthess and ignorance of the 
yartics themselves _— them to 
losses 3 and, to theii right me- 
thods of transacting sec -ular business, 
Coula we look into men’s hearts, 
how great a share of some clergy- 
local popularity would be 
seen to proceed (forgive this biunt- 
ness) from the attractions of half- 
iss kitchens, cellars, and gar- 


mich Ss 


Ci i s 
dens! Phe obrectsofa pastor’s boun- 


well the pumbers of his con- 
and re- 
eratitude, 


. } 
. ry aPIMD? ‘ P 
eae SaliOl, ahd, 


Gundunt expresstons of 


with cheat 
i 


H 
promise iu 


ch; but (poor self-de- 
ceivers!) whatever they do, they 


vil not return him the only thing 
he wants, namely, that they should 
“repent and be converted, that their 
sins may be blotted out.’ Little 
do they pe and no persuasion 
enemy that the wisdom 
ol bela oem 's is all the while ex- 
‘esol | to vain their’s. Some 

‘won; but the rest receive 
the sunday sermon and the week- 
fohnation with one and the same 


lecline ; I mean, as far asthe recep- 


Li] COnvine 


ey. 
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cael 
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tien of either confers a spiritual be- 
heat. Amone the absentees from 


the church of such a clergyman, 
willbe found men who cannot be al- 
lured thither by any batt save that of 
woridly interest. For example, 
substantial farmers, who are con- 
hearers up to the Sunday im- 
the "Puesday 
j ies are to be 
inally settled 5 and in hope, by 
: ttendance, to 
soothe a new incumbent into a low 
composition. As he sceks not 
their’s, but them,’’ so they seek not 
Jut no moderation 
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him, but /és. 
part can draw these wande! 
The rocks will no: 
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the new clergyman’s first quarter’s 
residence ; but when it was found 
eut that he really meant what he 
id; and seriously cesigned, under 
ie agency ot the holy Crhost, to 
convince men ol sin, of rizhteous- 
ness, aud of judgement 3” when the 
seceders suw that, according to his 
something was actually to 


be done, *a cay | to be drunk ol,”’ 

ery, be ty: Dien Hf i: > | vt! 99 

thaitd at DUpu 1?) oO} bape ZCC Wi i}, 
ld leave “hi m to “ego out 


into the high ways and hedres, an 


. 
- — 


esther the poor, lame, and blind.’ 

fnem he mieht “compel to fili hts 
house ;’’ but themselves “ will not 
taste of lis supper.’ ‘Phere are 
certainly exceptions to this part o 
ny statement, evenat this day. The 
however, which Addison 
painted of a country church, like 
other originals of ihe ue masters, 
is scidom weil copticc i contess, 
indeed, that the oniy Wee in the 
or@inal which I ever admired was 
the number and external vegularity 
ol the congregation. All the rest 
is doublless a passab iy fuithiul re- 
presentation OL nature > 

has per delormii ICS. apd many of 
them sufficiently repulsive. 
ever there was in Cay 

church-yard, and clergy : 
was no religion. Neither, it will 
be suid, was there any evil. 
is asserting a great deal. 
know, whether Christianity allows 
the existence of a something which 
she can neither praise nor blame ; 
and whethera clergyman cab preach, 
and a layman hear, a sermon, which 
leaves the m both precisely as it found 
them. Christ's wants are, “he that 
is Not with me is against me.’ Inthe 

reign of Anne, the recollection of 
Kstablishment’s str ugoles, first with 
the Non-conformists, and then with 
the Papists and its outward triumph 


"Spectator, No.112. See also No. 106.— 
Rither the character of the English yeo- 
Manry and peas antry is radically changed 
Since the days of Addison, or his account 
of the chaplain’s influence over the tenantry 
‘Sa false picture. Mr. Crabbe seems to 


have characterized mankind with greater 
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over both, was sufficiently tresh to 
cause, in the bulk ot che people, such 
a predilection in favour ot tie 
church, as persuaded them to attend 
its services with a degree ol persen- 
al interest. Vectria causa placuit, 
Yet of the rustics of Covericy it 
must be satd, that they were eilher 
drawn to church by the baronet’s In- 
fluence, or they went thithcr because 
they went. Acentury Is yusi elaps- 
ed since those days. The populace 
do not seem now to have amore na- 


tural prejudice in favour of religious 
observances than their superiors. 
7 a 


iow matters stand among the Dis- 
Y wish that 
: competent person among them 


some 
form us. whether. in their 


senters. | know net 3 and 


congregations, the Indigent menm- 
10} numbers or Spiritus 
al excellence the Hinent. You 
vould not, Sir. f presume, refuse to 
admit his statemcnt, bearing. as It 


it subject of 


bers excecd 


Wout ict a Oo. UODOD Lie rTe 
our °° Co) nmon Sil 


ng to ascertaln toe Gevree vi a¢ 


cep- 


tunce Wuich cvangeileait preaching 


now cbtains mn the various dIVISIONS 
ot the Christian world, aad speclil- 
the poor. Licweve 


episcopalians may disapprove of the 


cally among 
discipline oi the separati-ts. yet all 
practical beiicvers Whit rangé 
one banner, when the Gospel itself, 
the acknowledged hope and carso- 
lation of all, is opposed. us such, to 
the craft and violence of the world 
at large.—-The matter is certainly 
very serious. Machiavel himself, I 
have been told, regarded the popu- 
lar desertion of public worship, and 
the neglect of the Sabbath, among 
the marks of a declining empire ; 
and, on this consideration, advised 
even atheist legislators to maintain 


under 


the exterior forms of religion. Na- 
poleon appears to have adopted the 


Florentine’s policy. Should he be- 
come (as Mr. Walsh suogests) the 
prophet as well as the emperor of the 
west, this ultimate reach of despo- 
tism may be ventured with a view to 
secure the conquests of the sword by 
the firmer triumphs ofa new faith. 
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Hie may know, what Pascal has 
taught us ali, that men never doevil 
so cheeriully and effectually as when 
they do it upon a false principle 
of conscience. 

NICANDER, 


P. S. Since the above was wirii- 
ten, I have referred to the Review of 
Inpram in your volume for 1808 ; 


and perceive, that on several points, 


My Opinions sere coincident with 
those expressed by the critic and his 
author. iIlowever, on so wide an 


expanse of subject, the most inex- 
perienced adventurer may discover 
ObiectS, either accidentally over- 
or regarded as comparative- 
such as have 
traversed the same level, far better 
able than himself to measure its 
Jength aud a and to ascertain 
ats relative 


looked, 
lv tii important by 
A bis di hpPOt ce ’ >’ 


pearl lie 


WINTS RELATIVE TO THE DUTY AND 
MODE OF MAKING A WILL. 


(Concluded from p. 425 ) 


\r a parent survive, and need the 
assistauce of achild, it is unques- 
tionably the iirst of lis duties to take 
eare of that parent. It may be right 
to remark herve, that, in case of intes- 
tacy, a parent cannot Inherit the dand- 
ed projerty of a child. This would 
pass to an uncle rather than to a pa- 
rent. But, on the contrary,a father Is 
the representative of a child, with 
regard to fersonal profierty 3 and, in 
case of the child’s intestacy without 
offspring, he would enjoy the whole 
of it. #utamother would only take 
a share of this property, in a simi- 
jar proportion to that which would 
be entoved by each of the brothers 
and sisiers of the deceased child. 
With regard to brothers and sis- 
ters, if there be not a will, the eldest 


brother is the heirtothe landed pro- 
perty of ali cf those that do not leave 
children , but the personal proper- 
ty is divided equally among the sur- 
vivors; the children of a deceased 
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brother, or sister, dividing among 


them, by the statute of disiribution, 
the share that would have been taken 
by their parent. <A testator, how- 
ever, is not bound by this rule, and 
though he be at Hberty to distribute 
his property in whatever way he 
may think right, a sense of obliga- 
tion to the parents from whoin bro- 
thers and sisters mutually spring, 
independent of the affection which 
they naturally feel, or ought to feel, 
for one another, will, itis presumed, 
Induce a testator to advance their 
interest 
other persons. The share that shall 
be given to cach must be regulated 
by a variety of circumstances; such 
as the favours and attentions that 
have been received by the testator; 
the professions or promises that 
have been made by him to them; 
and the need in which the individu. 
al stands of the testator’s help. 

ft may not be improper to re- 
mark here, that though, in case oi 
intestacy, the eldest brother, or his 
eldest male descendant, is heir to 
the landed property of all the bro- 
thers and sisters that do not leave 
children, and though brothers suc- 
ceed each other according to senior- 
ity in their heirship, yet if ail of 
them die without children, and 
leave several sisters, these sisters 
will not inherit the estate in succes: 
sion, but the inleritance will be di- 
vided equaliy between them as co- 
heiresses. 

It is also not unworthy of remark, 
that brothers cannot inherit a land- 
ed estate unless they be ofthe whole 
blood; thatis, unless they be descend: 
ed not only from the same father but 
from the same father and mother. 
For instance; if a father die and 
leave two children by different mo- 
thers, in case the first of these die. 
during the life of the father, the 
second will succced as heir to the fa- 
ther; butif the father die first, and 
then the eldest son, the second will 
not succeed to the inheritance, be- 
cause he is only ofbalf blood with the 
eldest; and the estate will pass t 


in preference to that of 
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the father’s brother in preference to 
him. 

With regard to personal property, 
however, brothers and sisters of half 
blood take their shares of it, equally 
with those of whole blood. 

‘Lhese peculiarities are mentioned 
in order to shew the niceties of the 
law, and the necessity of taking good 
teval advice, in making a testamen- 
tary distribution of property. Those 
who wish farther information on the 
subject of utle by descent are refer- 
red to the commentaries of Sir Wil- 
iam Blackstone, in which it is ably 
and fully discussed, vol. ii. page 200. 

Nephews and nieces come next 
within the notice o: a testator; and 
it may not be improper to 
observe, that though nephews and 
nieces take the share of their deceas- 
ed parent in any interest in person- 
als that might descend to that pa- 
rent In consequence of the intestacy 
of their uncle, yet the children of 
these nephews and nieces do not 
take any share of such division in 
case their parent die before them. 
A testator, however, is not bound 
to regard such a law, and will per- 
haps think it right, if he have no 
children of his own, to consider the 
children of a nephew or niece among 
hisnext of kin, and as holding the 
place of their deceased parent, still 
proportioning the share of such 
vrand-nephew, or grand-niece, ac- 
cording to the different circumstan- 
‘es that operate more or less in fa- 
vour of one or other of them, com- 
pared with those of others, in a si- 
milar degree of relationship. ‘The 
claims of these different persons arc 
derived from the obligation of the 
testator to the ancestor, which they 
have in common with himself; and, 
therciore, the further this common 


nerve 


, ancestor is removed, the weaker the 


oogation necessarily becomes, and 


| tie more open the testator is, by na- 
; tre as well as by law, to consider 
tie claims that other persons have 


upon him. 
‘The relationship of cousins is so 
Slight, that it seldom operates on 
Christ. Observ. No. 116, 
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the mind of a testator, unless other 
circumstances are blended with it. 
First cousins, however, descending 
from a common grandfather, may 
naturally be supposed to feel an at- 
tachment to each other, of no small 
degree of force. Their intimate 
and familiar habits, especially in the 
early part of life, naturally lay the 
foundation for a friendship and af- 
fecuion which often have considera- 
ble force through the remainder of 
it ; and, when no nearer relations in- 
tervene, cousins very properly claim 
considerable attentionin the posthu- 
mous disposition of a testator’s pro- 
perty. 

Poor relations again have a claim 
to be remembered, in preference to 
other necessitous persons ; for this 
strong reason, that, if relations do 
not provide for them, they have no 
reason to expect that others will : 
** mankind,” as Dr. Paley observes, 
* by a kind of established consent, 
leaving the reduced branches of 
eood families to the bounty of their 
wealthy alliances.”’* 

A married man should consider 
not only the claims which his own 
relations have upon him, but those 
also which may be justly made by 
the relations of his wife. And if the 
wife be dead, her relations ought 
not to be forgotten ; especially in 
those cases, which are not unfre- 
quent, where no inconsiderable part 
of the property has been either ac- 
quired by the assistance, or preserv- 
ed by the c@conomy, of this wife. 
This remark will apply with equal 
force, when a widow has property to 
bequeath, which property was either 
acquired, or increased by the exer- 
tions and care ofa deceased husband. 

A second marriage has too often 
obliterated the recollection of those 
obligations which were incurred by 
that which preceded. It is to be 
hoped, that when this has happened, 
it has proceeded from forgetfulness 
rather than from deliberate and in- 
tentional injustice ; since it cannot 

* Principles of Moral and Political Phi- 
losophy. Vol. 1. page 227, 
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be doubted, if near relations do not 
intervene, that such interesting con- 
nections have a just claim on a tes- 
tator’s recollection. 

Next to those persons who are re- 
lated by blood and alliance, perhaps 
1one have a greater claim ov the re- 
membrance of a testator than trusty 
old servants : to their attentions all 
are more or less indebted, and from 
them many derive, without think- 
ing upon it, a very considerable 
Share of thetr ease and comfort. Le- 
gacies to servants ought not to in- 
terfere with 
relations ; but not unfrequently, a 
handsome token of regard, and some- 
times an annual allowance for life, 
may be spared from the testator’s 
effects, for one, or even for several 
such valuable domestic friends,with- 
out essentially interfering with the 
provision that relatious have a right 
to expect. A difference, however, 
may justly be made between the con- 
duct of a testator who has no wile, 
and one who has. When a wiie sur- 
vives, to whom the servants are 
equally valuable, and with whom, af- 
ter the death of the teétator, the same 
establishment will probably be con- 
tinuedas during bis life, it may be a 
question how far the provision for 
such servants shouid be left to her 
discretion. But ifthere be no wite, 
there cannot, I think, be any doubt 
of the just claim which old andtrus- 
ty servants have toa handsome no- 
tice. 

Servants are not the only persons 
in this class of a testator’s connec- 
tions, who prefer a claim to his re- 
membrance. If there be children 
of servants, or poor neighbours of 
any other kind, whose comforts have 
been increased, or whose misfortunes 
have been mitigated, cither by the 
regular or occasional benefactions of 
the testator, such persons ought not 
to be forgotten ; but, as far as other 
circumstances render prudent,a pro- 
vision should be made for continu- 
ing those kind acts, either in part or 

in the whole ; and, as nearly as possi- 
ble, in the same way in which the as- 
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sistance was afforded during the life 
of the testator. 

Benefactors are of two kinds; 
such as, by their rank in lite, are 
above the need of a return for the 
assistance they afford ; and such as, 
though able and willtug to do a kind 
action, are so situated as to require, 
when a proper opportunity oflcrs, a 
return either of the same services, 
orot those ofasimilar sort. Lothe 
first, a respectful token of remem- 
brance is often valuable, not so much 
on account of the intrinsic value of 
the legacy as of the testimony ital: 
fords of the grateful tecitnes of the 
testator. “Po them it cannot be ne- 
cessary to leave such a portion of the 
: Gcepree in- 


property as shall in any 
terfere with the claims of relations, 
But with revard to the letter, the de- 
erce of benefit conicrred upon the 
testator should be weil considered ; 
and if this has been tniportant, jus- 
tice as well as gratitude require that 
the token of remembrance should 
bear some proportion to It. 

Most men belong to a profession ; 
and this forms a line that regulates 
much of their manners, both in 
thinking and acting ; a great part 
of their lives being of course spent 
among those who are engaged in a 
similar pursuit. If, therefore, the 
interest of the profession itself can 
be promoted, or that of those who 
pursue it be benefited, either gene- 
vaily or in particular instances, with- 
out interfering with higher claims; 
it must afford satisfaction to every 
liberal mind. Institutions formed for 
the relief of persons who have been 


less fortunate in their exertions, OF: 


for their necessitous widows and ol 
phans, have a particular claim on the 
recollection of those who have been 
more successful; particularly if these 
latter are indebted to the profession 
for no inconsiderable part of their 
affluence ; and still more forcibly, 
if they have no near relations to 
whom they can leave their property 
after their death. 

Public charities are so numerous 
in this metropolis, that they justly 
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entitle its inhabitants to the encomi- 
um of being charitable. The mo- 
ives, by which the choice of the in- 
sutution on which to bestow benevo- 
lence is influenced, are so various 
that itis not possibie to enumerate 
them. Whatever these be, they ope- 
rate with equal foree wien the ques- 
tioi arises how the surplus of proper- 
ty shall be disposed ol after death. If 
men are inclined to contribute to the 
support of an institution during their 
lives, that same inclination should 
induce them to provide for its con- 
tinued support after their death ; 
and a sum, sufficient to produce at 
least an cquivalent to the annual do- 
nation which they have been accus- 
tomed to bestow, may be spared, in 
most Instances, without interfering 
with the just claims of rejstions. be 
they ever so near; and when these 
are far removed, the claims of pub- 
lic charities become so much the 
stronger, snd a greater or smaller 
sum may be devoted to their service, 
according to the views which the 
testator has of the utility and claims 
cf the respective institutions. 
Having thus finished the hints 
which I purposed to offer on this 
interesting subject, I conclude with 
tworemarks. The first ] would glad- 
ly address to the solicitor employed 
to assist a testator in drawing up his 
will, if 1 were not conscicus that the 
delicacy of his situation wiil not al- 
low him to interfere on such a sub- 
fect without the sanction of higher 
authority, 1 therefore beg leave to 
put it in the form of a question to 
the members of the British legisla- 
ture ; and it is as follows :—*“ Would 
it not be beneficial to the commnu- 
hity at large, not only to authorize 
every legal man to read to his clicnt, 
before he proceed to draw up his wili 
(unless the extreme illness of the 
client render this inexpedient) an ad- 
dress somewhat similar to that which 
follows ; but also to impose an obliga- 
tion upon him to certify, at the close 
of every will to which he is a witness, 
that he has done it ; under a penal- 
ty, on the part of the solicitor, of 
“wenty pounds for every omission ?” 
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PROPOSED ADDRESS FROM THE SOLICI- 


TOR TO HIS CLIENT. 


‘“ Before I proceed to execute your 
instructions, it is my duty respect- 
fully to remind you not only of the 
lusportance of making choice ofable, 
active, and conscicnuous persons to 
be your executors, but of the neces- 
sity of abstracting your mind trom 
all hasty prejudices and undue par- 
lialitics, in the directions you are go- 
ing to give for the distribution of 
your property. 1 beg leave also to 
reniind you, that the following per- 
sons (if there be such), appear to 
have a just claim on your deliberate 
consideration. 

** Virst, your wile. 

“ Secondly, your children ; with 
their wives and children; and those 
of your wile by a former husband, if 
she have any. 

“ Thirdly, your parents. 

“ Pourthly, your brothers and sis- 
ters ; whether of whole blood or halt 
blood ; whether legitimate or illegt 
timate. 

“ Fifthly, your nephews and nte- 
ces, with their children. 

“ Sixthly, your cousins, with the 
ereater or smailer claim that they 
have, in consequence of their atten- 
tions and kindness to yourself, or 
their own individual necessities. 

“ Seventhly, your servants and 
dependants. 

“ Eighthly, your benefactors and 
friends. 

‘“ Ninthly your professional con- 
neclions ; and such institutions as 
are formed for the relief of those 
who have been less fortnnate in your 
own line of life than yourself. 

‘ Tenthly, public charities, par- 
ticularly those which have been the 
objects of your more immediate at- 
tention.”’ 

I am aware that this precaution 
would not be of any avail in the far 
rreater number of instances in whick 
it might be employed; but if a few 
only were influenced by it to make a 
more just distribution of their pro- 
perty than would otherwise take 
place, the labour would not be in vate 
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My last remark I also put in the 
form of a question ; and I beg leave 
to address it to clergymen, and to 
ministers of religion of every deno- 
mination. 

* Would it not be beneficial, occa- 
sionally, and perhaps at stated times, 
not only to urge on the individuals 
of your respective congregations the 





importance of making their wills, 
but to offer a few hints relative to 
the mode in which this duty may 
most reasonably and justly be per- 
formed ?” A judicious discourse of 
this kind was published in the year 
1802, by Samuel Charters, D. D. 
minister of Wilton, in North Bri- 
tain. 





REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Select Remains of Mr. Jamrs 
Meixie, date Surgeon in Carn- 
wath; or Extracts from Klanu- 
scrifiis found among his Papers, 
entitled, 1. The Mon'hly Memoria, 
ora ficriodical Interview with the 
King of Terrors 2. 4 Secret Sur- 
vey into the State of th: Soul. 3 
The House of Mourning, or Poems 
on Melancholy Subjects. 4. The 
Tomb. 4th Edition. Edinburgh, 
Ogle ; London, Ogle. 1810. Price 
Ss. pp. 488. 

We greatly doubt whether the dif- 

ference between active and passive 

habits so ably pointed out by Bishop 

Butler in his Analogy, is as much 

attended to, or as much understood, 

as its importance demands. That 
habits thus distinguished bear an in- 
verse ratio to each other, these in- 

creasing whilst these decrease, is a 

simple fact, discoverable by experi- 

ence. Level, however, as the know- 
ledge of this appears tothe most or- 
dinary intellect, to notice and sift it 
out of the dust is the effort of no 
common understanding. But what 
ought to raise that coolness of curi- 
osity with which merely abstract 
questions may be viewed into a 
warmth of anxious self-cxaminatiocn 
is this, that the passive habit may 
decay whilst the active habit does 
not strengthen: the consequence of 
which is, that the heart becomes 
callous to good impressions, and re- 
ceives more and more the stamp and 
character of opposite sentiments. 


That the daily instances of men’s 
dying around us give us daily a less 
sensible passive fecling, or appre: 
hension of our own mortality, yet 
greatly contribute to the strengthen- 
ing of a “ practical” regard to it in 
scrious men, is the bishop’s own re- 
mark. But let it be observed, that 
it is *seréous’”’ men who are thus 
benefited : others by these very 
events become more and more har- 
dened and insensible. How far the 
consideration of this state of things 
might tend to check a disposition 
towards a religion centring in the 
feclings merely : how far it might 
conduce towards consoling the minds 
of those sincere persons, who fear 
they have gone back in religion, 
when in fact they have advanced, the 
first blaze of the passive affections 
having been mistaken for the pure 
and steady flame of genuine piety: 
how far, above all, it ought to lead 
to a constant dependance on divine 
erace, without which the word may 
be heard with joy, and yet no divine 


principle take root, is a field of very. 


wide and interesting inquiry. But 
we cannot enlarge upon these to- 
pics without overlooking the volume 
which has suggested them. 

The work entitled ** Select Re- 
mains of Mr. James Meikle, sur: 
eeon in Carnwath,” is thus divided: 
—Ist, a Monthly Memorial, or pe- 
riodical Interview with the King of 
Terrors ; 2dly, a Secret Survey into 
the State of the Soul ; Sdly, Poems 
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on Melancholy Subjects ; ending, 
4thly, with some Verses on the 
Tomb. We are not surprised to find 
that it has passed into a fourth edi- 
tion, and very much rejoice at it, 
though it conveys a tacit reproach 
to us for having so long delayed to 
place its merits before our readers, 

But let us not raise expectations 
which will not be realized, Vhe 
work is that of a plous man witha 
eood understanding. It abounds with 
solemn sentences and nervous ex. 
nressions, nor is there a total defi- 
ciency of clegant dicuon. But who- 
ever thirsts alter pure writing, prin- 
cipally, will not be salistied with the 
plain and humble surgeon of Carn- 
wath. 

Of the poetry we will only say, 
that it abounds with excellent senti- 
ments ; but itis unquestionably more 
allied to prose than almost any thing 
of the sort we ever read. It would 
be difficult to produce six lines to- 
vether which tower up to mediocri- 
ty. It might, perhaps, be necessary 
to justify this sweeping condemna- 
tion, by some specimens—but the 
case 1s clear——it is conceded by the 
editor ; and we are, besides all this, 
far from wishing to expose to ridi- 
cule any thing so well meant, and 
breathing so much of a Christian 
Spirit. 

Having thus disposed of that part 
ofthe work which we wonder the re- 
vising judgment of surviving friends 
could term joetical, we turn to the 
two other divisions of it. Here we 
find many expressions which sound 
discordantly upon our ® southern 
ears,” some which do not implicitly 


_ obey the rules of English grammar, 
and others which we apprehend are 


“Ova vocabula even to the Scoth 
themselves. But suffice it to say, 
on this head, that we wish nothing 
ofa more pernicious quality had 
ever reached us from that quarter 
of Great Britain. 

The Monthly Memorial is distin- 
Sulshed from the Secret Survey, not 
only as being less diffusive, but, if 
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we are not mistaken, as intended by 
the author himseilt to bave been gi- 
ven at some time to the pubiic ; 
whilst it is evident, we think, that 
the Secret Survey was never design- 
ed to be other than secret. 

The circumstance, however, that 
such a private examination as the 
Monthiy Memorial is intended to be 
made public (if we are right in this 
conjecture), and that such an one as 
the Secret Survey “+ may eventuady”’ 
be sent abroad for general inspec- 
tion, has ever presented itself to us 
as one main consideration with re- 
spect to the question of their utility. 
That there are persons who can ad- 
dress a large audience with the same 
simplicity with which they would 
speak toa dying man, we have no 
difficulty in acknowledging ; nor do 
we deny that a Monthly Memorial, 
or Secret Survey may be instituted ; 
the one designedly for pubiic peru- 


sal, the other under a knowledge of 


the possibility of such a contingency, 
without any violation of Christian in- 
tegrity, or aby ceviation from that 
lowliness of mind which becomes the 
follower of Christ. But we mustever 
maintain, that the danger arising 
from this quarter ought to be dis- 
tinctly seen, and deeply felt, in order 
to be avoided. Jt has been a matter 
of objection with some against ail 
things of the kind, that to commit 
every secret thought to paper is 
placing the mind upon a stretch of 
sincerity from which it may fre- 
quently recoil, and thus a habit of 
dissembling be introduced. We 
think there is weight in this senti- 
ment. Dutif allowed to the utmost 
extent, it does not proceed the length 
of discrediting entirely the adoption 
of these modes of self-examination : 
it goes rather to the regulation of 
them when adopted. But upon this 
question we mean not to pronounce 
an opinion : like that concerning a 
common-place book in literature, it 
will always have advocates on each 
side. That there have been many 
ood men who have not pursucd this 
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precise method, no one doubts for a 
moment—and who will refuse to ad- 
mit the great value of such contfes- 
sions as those of Corbet, Adam, and 
Milner ; or those, of a more ancient 
date, from Ephraim the Syrian, St. 
Augustine, and St. Ambrose. 

But it is time to furnish our read- 
ers with some extracts, to prove 
that we have not entertained an un- 
founded opinion of this publication. 
Jt will appear, we are persuaded, 
that although the author was protes- 
sionally placed amidst scenes calcu- 
lated to deaden the passive habits, 
the active ones of seriousness and 
watchfulness progressively acquired 
strength and vigour. 

The following reflection from the 
Monthly Memorial, p. 9, is not re- 
commended by novelty ina theore- 
tical sense ; but it indicates a state 
of mind by no means common in the 
midst of health and worldly avoca- 
tions. 


‘© This night I confess before Thee, who 
only hast immorta lity, that I believe myself 
mortal. Soon the eye that guides, and the 
hand that holds this pen, shall crumble into 
dust inthe cold grave, and my soul shall 
go to dwell in the world of spirits. ©O so- 
Jemn removal ! awful change! eternal 
state! Is there not a friend to attend and 
comfort me through all? Ah! no; my 
friends, the nearest and dearest, are at best 
but compassionate spectators : they may 
weep at my bed-side, but cannot take one 
blow for me in the hottest battle. Yea the 
angels may minister to me on this side the 
river, and on that side the river, but not 
one of them can descend with me into the 
swellings of Jordan. But, O merciful High 
Priest ! who in my nature has tasted of 
death, to soften mine, thou shalt go — 
with me into the Aowi ing stream ; and : 
thy presence the raging torrent shall di. 
vide, and I shall have a picasant entrance 
into Emmanuel’s land. Woe to him that 
is alone in the hour of death! When I 
fight my last enemy, be Thou my shield ; 
when I walk in death’s dark vale, be Thou 
my sun; and then foes and fears shall dis- 
tress me no more.” 


Many a thunder-storm is heard 
without rousing the serious spirit 
manifested, p. 42. What awful 
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thunders in the wt: heavens have 
I heard this day ! O that they may 
remind me of that tremendous day 
when nations, tongues, and tribes, 
shall be convened betore the bar. O 
to be at peace withthe Thunderer !» 
But we must not pass by two or three 
affecting instances of mortality given 
in some of the preceding pages. 
“This day a parent is carried to his lon 

home, who not long ago deplored the ap. 
prehended decease of a child ; but little 
thought he that death’s suspended scythe 


should, passing the child, sweep himself 


away ! The tragedy is continued, but the 
persons changed. The tears still trickle, 
but are turned from the parent’s eye, that 
being shet in death, and pour down the 
children’s cheeks.” p. 24. 

‘¢ This day I attended the funeral of one 
who, returning from a visit made to his 
friends, expires in the open air, falls from 
his horse, and embraces the cold ground, 
Little did the family think that morning, 
when both the heads set out, that one of 
them had a very long journey before him, 
even to the invisible world of spirits | ! Had 
an angel whispered in this person’s ear at 
his friend’s table, ‘thou hast but four or 
five hours to live,’ his soul must have felt 
an anxious confusion, which neither the en- 
tertainment nor the company could remove! 
The married pair on whom forty-four an- 
nual suns had shone, are separated for ever 
without a farewell. Though all alone to- 
gether on the way, the dying person speaks 
not a word, nor utters a groan.” p. S. * 

“ This day has brought me the heavy t- 
dings of a dear, a beloved acquaintance 
(C. “B.) being hurried into the world of spi- 
rits. Indeed he was ready, which makes 
all other circumstances smile, though aw. 
ful. The high fever was but the fiery cha- 
riot to convey him home; the fall that 
fractured his skull was but hastening his 
soul to be crowned with glory. Here I sec 
that noman knowcth love or hatred by ai 


that is before him in this life.” pp. 38, 3? 
That Mr. Meikle was more dis 


posed to condemn himself than ex 
ult over others—that he was hum- 
ble as well as watchful—let this *¢ 
flection testify : “ How apt am I t0 
forgct that I must die! and how 
seldom do my thoughts dwell o 
that momentous change that must 
pass upon me !” Who would have 
expected to have heard this Ian 


guage from one who devoted ‘8 
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much time to self-examination on 
the subject of death. But vigilance 
and abasement are always found to- 
gether. What a sense of the reality 
of invisible things is here ! * How 
are my departed acquaintances this 
nivht employed? Just as they were 
employed below, heaven and hell are 
begun in time. If, then, I have not 
my conversation more or less in 
heaven, I may be assured that I shall 
never personally be there : he that 
ripens not for glory, must be fitted 
for destruction ; and to such, death 
is ceath indeed !” p. 58. Strikingly 
just are also the observations, p. 63. 


“ Though death is of great moment to a 
person’s self, yet, a few friends excepted, 
what a trifle is it to the rest of mankind ! 
what a faint impression will it make, and 
how soon will the event be forgot ! for how 
should those remember that monitor of 
mortality, the death of their acquaintance, 
who forget that they themselves shall die ? 
And it is nothing to the other parts of cre- 
ation though ali the human race should 
fallinto the grave, as the leaves fall thick 
onthe field inautumn. I look through the 
window, and see that the lilies in the gar- 
den hang not their head, though their mas- 
ter is no more ; nor the tultps lose their 
sparkling variety of colour, though their 
proprietor is pale in death. And yet, sur- 
prising to tell, precious in God’s sight ts 
the death of his servants, his saints.” 


We quote the following alarming 
remarks, from a conviction of the 
sad prevalency of infidelity respect- 
Ing eternal punishment. 


“How miserable would our life be, if 
often visited with sickness, or attacked 
with such acute pain as I felt last night! a 
pain so intense, that I cannot have a full 
idea of it, now that itis gene. What lan- 
guage, then, can describe, or what thought 
comprehend, the wretched state of those 
who feel pains infinitely more excruciating, 
and tortures infinitely more agonizing, than 
any thing in time ? while the soul, in every 

ower and faculty, feels anguish and dis- 
tress, torment, and despair, in a superior 
degree to the body ! And, alas ! how many 
are on the gallop to this dreadful state ! O 
or gratitude to my kind Deliverer ; and O 
to :mprove the rosy hours of ease and 
health in preparing for the world to come.” 
Pp. 74, 75, 


in tne eightieth page, we find this 
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good man exemplifying the charac 
ter of a Christian, in praying for his 
personal enemy. 


“‘ This day, the man that was once bit- 
terly mine enemy is in trouble ; but I be- 
have as he were my brother ; and before 
Him who searches the heart, I desire to 
send my prayers to the throne of grace for 
him. He that rejoices at the calamity of 
his enemy, has a disease in his own soul 
that may cause him to mourn.” 


A very common and most melan- 
choly case immediately follows. 


“Whether shall I be most astonished at 
the stupidity of the dying sinner, or of his 
surviving friends? Here an intimate ac- 
quaintance of mine expires, and his rela- 
tions send him straight to heaven ; and yet, 
O strange ! and yet, though convinced that 
his death was at hand, he drops not a sin- 
gle word in commendation of religion ; he 
has nothing to say in praise of free grace. 
Though the great apostle Paul could say, 
‘ Brethren, pray for us,’ yet he asks not one 
petition to be addressed to the throne of 
grace for him, cither by ministers or Chris- 
tians that come to see him. He has no 
complaint of in-dwelling sin, or the errors 
of hi3 life. He has not a word of advice to 
give to any around him. The best of saints 
have had their fears at death; but this 
man has no fear, and yet no exercise of 
grace, or actings of faith. He is never ob- 
served to have prayer or ejaculation. Ja- 
cob on his death-bed could cry, ‘I have 
waited for thy salvation, O Lord;’ and 
Paul, ‘I know in whom T have believed ;’ 
but he says nothing, and yet fears noth- 
ing !”? pp. 80, 81. 


With the short account of the 
death of a minister of the Gospel,we 
were much pleased. 


«“ A minister of the Gospel, an eloquent 
preacher, is called home. In prospect of 
his approaching change, he built nothing 
on what he had taught to others, on his 
high attainments, on his sweet experience ; 
but quitting with all, he came as a needy 
sinner to an all-sufficient Saviour, held forth 
in the Gospel of free grace ; and thus chose 


to take his last hold for eternity.”  p. 96. 


We add another striking instance 
of mortality. 


«< Some weeks ago, the mother of a large 


family lay so ill of a fever, that all hopes of 
life were lost. A son arrived at manhood, 


distant almost fourscore miles, hastens to 
see his dying parent, but expects, ere he 
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can arrive, that she shall be no more ; but, 
to his sweet surprise, she is getting better, 
and her affectionate husband is overjoyed 
at her recovery. The youth, with cheer- 
ful step, returns to the place of his employ- 
ment, till a second sad message calls him 
to see his father in his last moments ; but 
ere he arrives, his father is no more! 
He mingles grief with his disconsolate mo- 
ther, and pi ously proposes to come and 
carry on his father’s business, and rear up 
the younger part of the family, and nourish 
his mother in her old age. After going 
to that far distant part to settle his affairs, 
he returns to settle in his father’s family ; 
but, O adorable providence! whose path 
isin the mighty waters, and whose foot- 
steps are not “known, the fever that had af- 
flicted the family scines him; and to-mor- 
row he is to be laid by his father’s side. 


Well, one prop after another may be remov-_ 


ed, one comfort after another may perish ; 
but still God lives, and is the widow’s judge 
in his hely habitation. tn this providence, 
God says, ‘ Let the widow trust not in a 
son, but in me.’ ” pp. 122, 123. 


Are we desirous to see the work- 
ings of Mr. Meikle’s mind, when he 
himself has been afflicted ? We 
have, in p. 161,a very profitable and 
interesting description of a Chris- 
tian who has just lifted up his head 
from the depths of affliction. 

“From a most dangerous sitnation, in 
which I continued for two or three weeks, 
IT am now greatly recovered ; but I am 
ashamed before my heavenly Father, that I 
should in the least dispute his holy will. 
O how rich is his grace, and how tender 
his love! He has kindly restored me to 
health ; may I never forret my resolutions, 
nor for what I wished to live a little lon- 
ger! I sec that past attainments can do no- 
thing in new difficulties. {must daily and 
hour ly receive grace from Christ for what 


I may be daily and hourly called to.” pp. 
161, 162. 


Having thus given some extracts 
from the Monthly Memorial,we shal] 
content ourselves with selecting a 
few passages from the Sccret Survey. 

Before, however, we procecd, we 
must remark, that, in our opinion, 
Mr. Meikle has fallen into a misin- 
terpretation of the passage, “ Bé ye 
angry, and sin not.” Certainly it 
can never be so construed (in accor- 
dance with other texts) as to allow 
passion in any sense allied to its 
commonly-recciyed acceptation. As 
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to ‘*seeming to be angry” for the 
purpose of intimidating the men of 
the world, how would such conduct 
comport with avoiding the appear- 
ance of evil? We cannot allow of 
any such interpretation. ‘ Nostra 
arma sunt preces et lacrym2,” said 
Augustine ; and one greater than 
Augustine has infallibly determined, 
that “ the servant of the Lord must 
not strive, but be gentle and pa- 
tient.””. Nor have we a doubt but 
that Mr. Meikle was particularly of 
this opinion ; but it 1s walking ona 
perilous edge to choose deliberately 
to “ seem to be angry’? upon any 
occasion. We turn with more sa- 
tisfaction to what our author says re- 
specting the joys and consolations 
he at times experienced. * 

* Though there is always a real com. 
munion, though not always sensible, as well 
as vital union maintained between the re- 
newed soul and God; yet at some times, 
for a few moments, I am favoured with 
such displays of his love, communications 
of his grace, glimpses of glory, and 
foretastes of heaven, that all the powers of 
my soul are both refreshed and ravished. 
Nor dare I challenge this as a delusion, for 
tt comes ina scriptural rational way ; and 
always then God is most adored, the Redeemer 
more endeared, grace more admired, death 
amore welcome, sin more abhorred, earth more 
despised, and heaven more longed for. Yet 
this attainment is but of short duration; 
for God will have me, even in spiritual 


things, to walk by faith, and not by sense. 
What, then, must heaven be, where the 


joys of God shall pour into the soul through 


everlasting day!” pp. 198, 199. 


The Scripturesinform us, that the 
belief of the Gospel produced in the 
early Christians, “ joy unspeakable 
and full of glory ;” and why not in 
Christians now as well as in that 
period, it being certain that our Sa 
viour is with his church * always; 
even to the end of the world ?” An¢ 
to whom is it to be expected that 
such communications should be 
vouchsafed but to those who, like 
Mr. Meikle, are sober and vigilant; 
and cast all their care upon Jesus 
Christ. The Apostle having men 


tioned joy and peace as “ fruits of 
the Spirity’? and having opposed 
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them to * works of the flesh”—de- 
clares that “against such there is no 
law.’ Heassures us, that ‘*the king- 
dom of God is righteousness, peace, 
and joy in the Holy Ghost ;”’ and that 
whosoever serveth God in these, is 


“acceptable to him, and approved of 


>> 


men. 

Who are the men, then, who dis- 
approve of alljoy systematically § who 
apply the scythe ot their censure in- 
discriminately to the noxious weeds 
and fragrant flowers springing up 
in the path of a Christian ?—What 
law can they produce agrainst the 
reception and experience otf any 
fruit of the Spirit ’—Many a Chris- 
tiany without doubt, during his 
earthly pilgrimage, is clothed with 
the sackloth of heaviness and mourn- 
ine, and lays it not down till he take 
up the garments of praise and felici- 
ty in heaven : but is it not equally 
true, that they who exclude joy by 
system have adopted a scheme very 
different from that Gospel which is 
«lad udings of great joy to all peo- 
ple.” At the same ume, we are 
most feelingly alive to the supreme 
importance of searching whence 
such joy springs, and whither it 
tends; and we find Mr. Meikle him- 
self jealous over his own heart upon 
this head, in the very passage we 
have quoted. 

One passage, p. 214, had much 
better have been suppressed. It 
seems to Indicate that the Secret 
Survey was meant to be secret.— 
We insert the following useful re- 
Jections on prayer for temporal and 
spiritual blessings. 

“ When we are very fond of any creat- 
ed good thing, we are apt to have a full 
belief that we shall obtain that very good 
thing ; and when disappointed, we con- 
clide, that as our faith has been false in 
this and that particular, so our faith of per- 
severance and heavenly glory at last may 
deceive us, and we perish. But this is our 
mistake. Our faith of spiritual good should 
be as full of assurance as possible; but with 
"espect to our faith forthe blessings oftime, 
it should be far otherwise ; our resignation 
tothe divine disposal should be of equal ex- 
tent with our faith, and then we shall never 
he disappointed. Again, our faith in spiri- 
‘uals may be particular for this or that 
Christ. Observ. No. 116. 
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grace which we stand in need of, as the 
disciples who pray, ‘Lord, increase our 
faith’ But our faith in temporals should 
be general, that what is good the Lord will 
give; and we ought not to presume to 
teach infinite Wisdom what is good for us 5 
since the want of a son, and the death ofa 
dear friend, may do us move good than the 
gift of the one, and the recovery of the 
other.” p. 220. 

In an observation which follows, 
respecting children, there seems a 
little inconsjstency with these re. 
marks. ‘** We are not to expect a 
promise that our sons shall serve God 
in the Gospel ol his Son, though 
we may dedicate them to God in 
that view,” p. 221.—No; but sure- 
lv, if we dedicate them to Jesus 
Christin faith, we may and ought 
confidently to rely that He will hear 
us. He healed the sick of the palsy, 
sectng the faith of those who brought 
him. Vhe passage preceding this, we 
recommend to the attenUion of those 
olaur readers whom it may concern. 

‘* Moreover, when we have a strong af- 
fection for any thing, we are ready to take 
our fancy for fuith, and our passion to- 
wards any point as a promise given to us 
that we shall obtain our desire ; and espe- 
cially, if we recollect any serptie-text 
that will any way apply to our wish or view, 
we take it as u promise injected tous, and 
so allow ourselves to be deluded. But we 
are not to expect revelations from Heaven 
(whatever God mav grant to some saints) 
as the rule of our conduct, nur are we to 
apply particular promises in_ perishing 
things ; thoagch we may believe, if we be- 
long to God, that he will guide us with his 
counsel while we live, and afterwards re- 
ceive us to glory.” pp.220, 221. 

Concerning this posthumous work, 
we have already delivered our judg- 
ment. The poetry Is not even mode- 
rately moderate. The prose abounds 
with some singular and some un- 
rrammatical expressions, and has 
many quaibt alliterations. Tor exe 
ample, **f am going to a world of 
friends, where there is neither sin 
nor self. feud nor fraud.”’—** J know 
not what may be my last words: 
then, since ignorant of mine u/tima 
verba, may my frenultima be a song 
of triumph over death and the grave.” 
We discover, too,a leaning towards 
the strong doctrinal system of the 
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Presbyterian Church. Generally, in- 
eced, tae Calvinism of our author ts 
cicthed with flesh and sinews, and 
stops forth ta fair and comely propor- 
tion; though on one or two occa- 
sichsy there may appear more than 
some readers will reitsh of the anato- 
my of the Calvinistic scheme. This, 
bowever, we will say, that we most 
sincerely pity the fastidiousness of 
that man’s mimi, who could turn 
from this volume, so eminently cal- 
culated to excite Christian serious- 
ness, with any sentiment allied to 
ciswust and disregard. Itis scarce- 
iy possible to dip into any part of It, 
without finding the author, when in 
ithe midst of life, such as we should 
desire to be at the hour of death. 
but there is one point which, be- 
yond all others, we are desirous to 
press upon the observation of our 
readers ;: we mean, the use which is 
made, in this work, of the promises 
of the Gospel and thes doctrines of 
grace. Mr. Meikle did not venture 
to contemplate the approach of the 
king of terrors, without the cross of 
Christ being in sight, on which he 
who had the power of death was 
destroyed. He viewed death with 
composure, because he was one who 
could humbiy say—‘* Merita mea 
miserationes Domini.’ 
Having said this generally, we 
cannot conclude without inviting the 
bivotted churchman, in particular, to 
peruse carefully the life of this good 
Presbyterian, and recommending it 
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ordinances of the c¢ } 
Mr. Meikle wasa member to be inef- 
ficacious, to mark rather, for his own 
puitation, their manifest efficacy in 
the conduct of this excellent man. 
We weuld advise hin, tnstead of 
consigning over such men as Mir, 
Meikle to uncovenanted mercy, to 
see Whether he himself really trusts 
in that merciful covenant of grace, 
in which Mr. Meikle evidently re- 
posed all his confidence. 

We would likewise invite those 
who have adopted violent and in- 


discriminate prejudices against all 
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Calvinists, as being careless and 
presumpiuous, &e. &c. to behold 
in Mr. Meikle an union of vigilance 
with composure, and to take no- 
tice that he considered the church 
not only as a feast to which he was 
freely culled, but as a vineyard 
also, in which he was bound to work, 
From the worldly-minded man, 
who considers gloom and religion 
to be convertible terms, we have 
one request to make—that he will 
at least observe a simple fact stated 
in the preface (ifhe will not proceed 
beyond the preface) that few Chris- 
tians were of a more uniformly 
cheerful and lively turn of mind 
than Mr. Meikle, and yet he passed 
much of his time in meditation on 
moitality and immortality. 





The Borough; a Poem, in Twenty- 
jour Letters. By the Rev. G., 
Crabse, LL. B. London: Iatch- 
aid. 1810, Svo. pp. 344. 


Mr. Crasee has long been known 
to the world asa writer of much ori- 
einality and considerable merit; the 
successful cultivator of a field of po- 
etry peculhar to himself. T'wenty- 
seven years have elapsed since the 
appearance of his first productions, 
consisting of three short pieces, en- 
titled, The Library, The Village, 
and ihe Newspaper. 

These seem to have been very well 
received; and ** The Village ” had 
merit enough to earn a letter of av- 
probation from Dr. Johnson. The 
auther, reasonably elated by such a 
testimonial, has inserted it in the 
preface to the second edition of his 
works ; and the letter, though short 
and of no intrinsic importance, has 
yet something sufficiently charac- 
teristic of the writer to interest the 
lovers of Johnsonian scraps. We 
shall, therefore, copy it for their 
gratification. Mr. Crabbe, while 
the work was yet in manuscript, had 
laid it before the Doctor for revision. 
Johnson’s imprimatur is as follows: 
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‘+ Sir, 

*“T have sent you back Mr. 
Crabbe’s poem, which I read with 
great delight ; it is original, vigo- 
yous, and elegant. ‘The alterations 
which I have made, 1 do not require 
him to adopt; for my lines are, 
perhaps, not often better than his 
own: but he may take mine and 
his own together, and perhaps, be- 
tween them, produce something 
etter than either. He is uot to 
think his copy wantonly defaced : a 
wet sponge will wash ail the red 
lines away, and leave the pages 
clean. His dedication will be least 
liked: 1t were bettcr to contract it 
into ashort sprizhily address. I do 
not doubt of Mr, Crabbe’s success. 

‘Tam, Sir, 
** Your most humble servant, 
** SAM. JOHNSON.”’ 


The approbation bestowed on Mr. 
Crabbe’s first performances, seem 
either to have satiated his ambiuen 
or to have disappointed his hopes; for 
he did not favour the public with any 
new exertion of his powers til] after 
auunaccountable lapse of twenty-five 
years. Whatever was the cause of 
this delay, its effect was certainly that 
ofamelioration, Ina second edition 
of his works, published in 1808, ap- 
peared, for the first time, * The Par- 
ish Register ;’? a poem, in our opin- 
jon, decidedly supertur to any that 
he has produced. ‘There were also 
added to the collection several simail- 
cr pleces, of considerable merit. His 
last publication is that which forms 
the subject of the present review. 

Mr. Crabbe must certainly be 
classed among the rural aad domes- 
tic poets ; but, from all others of 
this class he differs so widely, that 
his poetry must be considercd as 
forming a distinct genus in the 
analysis of poetry. No topics, per- 
haps, have more frequently furnish- 
cd materials to the poet than the 
manners, habits, and sentiments of 
the vulgar ; but it has been always 
hithertothought necessary to exhibit 
them in some disguise, and to suffer 
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them to borrow from fiction the deli- 
cacy and amiableness which nature 
had denied them. Turning from the 
corruption of towns and villages, the 
rural poets have generally repaired 
to the solitary cottage, or the her- 
mit’s cell, and the peace and inno- 
cence, which even there they falled 
to find, they have been accustomed 
to supply by their Imagination. Far 
removed from this delicacy, Mr. 
Crabbe enters into a resolute detail 
of poverty, profligacy and disease ; 
is more conversant with workbouses, 
than with grottos ; and, instead of 
the sentimental distresses of Floras, 
Delias, and Strephons, enumerates 
the substantial grievances oi Bridget 
Dawdle, Richard Monday, or Peter 
Grimes. He loves to exhibit his 
personages Just as he finds them, in 


all their native coarseness and de- 


pravity, or in all their simple and 
unvarnished merit. They owe to 
his muse no favour, but that of draw- 
ing them from obscurity. 

If such descriptions as those of 
Mr. Crabbe related to more polish- 
ed scenes, and to persons of higher 
rank, they would properly be called 
satires. He has, therefore, been ju- 
diciously characterized as * The sa- 
tirist of low life*.” Itisto the deli- 
neation of character and manners 
that he chiefly applies himself; and 
his delineation, i: just, is at least se- 
vere. Though notunwilling to pralsey 
and well able to give to the charms 
of humble virtue their true chergy 
and grace, itis by no means with an 
indulgent eye that he contemplates 
the scenes before him. He seems to 
be more on the watch for matter of 
censure than of panegyric, and 
paints the depravity which Le finds 
in colours so vivid, that he has been 
thought to sacrifice resemblance to 
effect. Ofthis, however, we acquit 
him. Life supplies but too copious 
materials to the pen of the satirist, 
be his thirst for censure what it 
mav. No doubt such characters as 


his Blaneys and his Grimeses may 
*Edinburgh Review of *Crabbe’s Be 
rough. 
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be found ; but we believe the poet 
has gone somewhliat out of his way to 
find them, aud that they are of the 
very worst kinds which he could have 
selected. 

Ii consiclered as a descriptive poet, 
Mr Crabbe hasalso strong peculiar- 
ities. Tie pencil with which he de- 
lineates nature is obviously the same 
that he employs upon character. 
Liitle solicitous about the intrinstic 
beauty of his subject, his great aim 
seems to be to represent with iidelity 
and force ; and he is anxious to leave 
nothing unrepresented which can 
add to the compiecteness of his pic- 
ture, without considering whether it 
adds or not to its attraction, 

The characteristics above pointed 
out are to be tound In all the poems 
of this author ; in none so strongly 
marked, perbaps, as in that which 
he last published. 

The trst of the twenty-four Let- 
ters of which this poem Is compos- 
ed. exhibits powers of description 
well calculated to raise the most ad- 
Vantageous prejucices In favour of 
the restofthe work. The busy and 
variegated prospect presented by a 
sca town and its environs 1s sketch- 
ed with great spiritand effect. The 
river, the quay, the Hmekiins, the 
walks, and the tea gardens, and, last- 
ly, the ocean itself. i im the terrors ot 


its turbulence and in the majesty of 


are brought to the eve 
with a minuteness end accuracy 
which seems almost to blend the 
province of the painter with that of 
the peet. Thosc, to whom a sea 
prospect ts at all familiar, cannot 


ils repose, 


fail immediately to fee! the truth of 


the following delineation. 
“ Be it the summer noon : a sandy space 
The ebbing tide has left upon the place. 
Then _ just “the hot and stony beech above, 
Li: vht twinkling streams in br ight confusion 
move, 
(For heated thus the warmer air ascends, 
And with the cooler in its fall contends). 
Tl:en the broad bosom of the ocean keeps 
An equal motion ; swelling as it sleeps ; 
Then, slowly sinking, curbing to the strand, 
Faint lazy waves o’er cree p the ridgy sand, 
Or tap the tarrv boat with gentle blow, 
And back return in silence,smooth and slow, 
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Ships in the calm seem anchor’d : for they 
glide 

On the still sea, urged solely by the tide. 

Art thou not present this calm scene before, 

Where all beside is pebbly length of shore, 

And far as eye can reach it can descern 
no more ? 

Yet sometimes comes a ruffling cloud to 
make 

The quiet surface of the ocean shake ; 

As an awakened giant, with a frown, 

Might show his wrath, and then to sleep 
sink down ” pp. 9, 10. 



















































To the concluding simile, though 


it has a certain air of boldness and , 
force, we must object, as too recher- ; 
ché, and little calculated, besides, to 

aid the imagination of the reader, I 
To illustrate the agitation” of the : 
ocean by the wrath of a giant, is to E 
explain what is familiar to every 

body by that which nobody knows V 
any thing about. 

In the next letter, we have the , 
tale of Thomas and Sally—than H 
which we will venture to pronounce 
there is no piece in the whole range At 
of English poetry possessing superi- ¥ 
or power of genuine pathos—of that af 
true pathetic, which flows from the 
purest and most clevated sources, Th 
undebased by any admixture of false 
sentient or unchristlan passion. on 

This touching story 1s so well 
known, that itis unnecessary to ex- 4 
tract it for the reader’s perusal. 4 

My 


Yet we must be allowed to record 4 

part of it, both forthe benefit of those 

ofour readers, probably few in num: 

ber, who may not have access to the 

work itself, and in order to recal it By 

to the recollection of those, if such 

there are, who suppose that there is 

uny finer or more attractive vein ol 

poetry than that which is epened by 

religion, 

‘Still long she nursed him ; _ tender 
t! houghts, meantime, 

Were interchanged, and hopes and views 
sublime. 

To her he came—to die—and every day, 

She took a portion of the dread away ; 

With him she prayed, to him his Bible read, 

Sooth’d the faint heart, and held the aching 
head 

She came with smiles the hour of pain t0 
cheer, 

Apart, she sigh’d ; alone, she shed the tear: 
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Then, asif breaking from a cloud, she gave 
Fresh light, and gilt the prospect of the 
grave.” pp 23, 26. 


We cannot resist the temptation 
to add the succeeding passage. 


« One day he lighter seem’d, and they for- 
got 

The care, the dread, the anguish, of their 
lot. 

They spoke with cheerfulness, and seem’d 
to think, 

Yet said not so, ‘ Perhaps he will not sink.’ 

A sudden brightness in his look appear’d, 

A sudden vigour in his voice was heard. 

She had been reading in the book of prayer, 

And led him forth and placed him in ius 
chair ; 

Lively he seem’d, and spoke of all he knew, 

The friendly many, and the favourite few. 

Nor cone that day did he to mind recal, 

But she has treasured, and she loves them 


all ; 

When in her way she meets them, thev ap- 
pear 

Peculiar people—death has made them 
dear. 

He named his friend, but then his hand 
she prest, 

And fondly whisper’d, ‘Thou must go to 
rest 9 


‘Igo,’he said; but, as he spoke, she found 

His hand more cold, and fluttering was the 
sound ; 

Then gazed aifrighten’d; but she caugit a 
last, 

A dying look ef love—and all was past !” 

p. 26. 


After thus exhibiting his powers 
in the descriptive and the pathetic, 
Mr. Crabbe introduces us, in the suc- 
ceeding Letter, to a very different 


Pgstyle of composition: and gives a 
S=spectmen of his talents for light and 


playful satire. 
In the vicar of the parish, we are 


oan 


epresented with a clerical trifler ofa 
@ cry entertaining cast ; not of that 


sordinary class of foppish divines, 
Who differ from other fops onty in a 
Bight distinction of dress—but a 
Hind of Will Wimble, in orders. 


j ridding and fishing were his arts—at 
times 

le alter’d sermons, and he aim’d at 
rhymes 

“ his fair friends, not vet intent on cards, 

@)'t he amused with riddles and charades. 

ie rich approved ; of them in awe he 

; Stood ; 

} . 7 . 

Phe poor admired—they all believed him 

. good, 
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The old and serious of his habits spoke, 
The frank and youthful loved his pleasant 
joke ; 
Mamma approved a safe contented guest, 
And Miss a friend to back a small request. 
In him, his flock found nothing to condemn, 
Him sectaries lk’d—-le never troubled 
them. 
No trifles fail’d his yielding mind to please, 
And all bis passions sunk in carly ease ; 
Nor one so old lias left this world of sin, 
More hke the being that he enter’d in.” 
pp 35, 56. 

Though our gravily is not quite 
proof against this recital of the vi- 
car’s qualities, and though we are 
very sorry to be obliged to find 
fault with an obliging, inoffensive, 
inconsequential being, whom every 
body else seems to h-ve liked, it 
is nevertheless clear that this charac- 
ter cannot be allowed to pass with- 
out serious comment in the Chris- 
tian Observer. As assigned to a 
clergyman, its triviallly Is too re- 
volting to be comic; and we own 
that the spirit of ievity in which the 
reverend author bas pourtrayed it, 
and the smiing indulgence with 
which he treats it, led us to look 
forward with some anxiety to his 
letter on religious sects. 

We hate iliberality, and are not 
so narrow as to maintain, that every 
thine in which religion is concern- 
ed must be discussed with a solemn 
air and a grave countenance ; but 
when a Christian and a clergyman 
has occasion to describe a cross ne- 
elect of every Christian duty, an 
utier disregard of the clerical tunc- 
tions, an insensibility even to cleri- 
cal decorum, and the death of an 
unregencrate sinner, we at Icast ex- 
pect him to mingle with his satie 
some gravity of censure, and some 
fervour of compassion. 

We do not profess to give a full 
account of al] that is to be found 
in this work. It has been so long 
before the public, that our object 
is less to inform the reader of its 
contents, than to guide his judgment 
upon its merits. For this purpose, 
it is sufficient to advert to some of its 
most remarkable passages. Of! the 
description of the curate, therefore 
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which occupies the remainder of this 
Jetter, we shall enly observe, that his 
Character Is intended as acontrast to 
that of his superior,and that, though 
liisexceuted with considerable skill, 
Itcontains nothing t nas lo ce 
teract the impressions which ihe 
style of the preces dpe 
calculated lo convey. 
Inthe Letter on & 
we shall first 
p. 52, 16 which the cte 
punishment is COM sidered as a duce 
trine doubifully inculcated in 
the Scriptures. We hope, and are 
inclined to believe, that the author 
did not 
His words 
purport ; and it is, utall e VCHUS, ile 
fortunate, that in an upon 
sectarluns, he should hiniseli appear 
to exhibitun Instance of hetcrodoxy 
from which few 
not recoil, We have a 
charge, however, to make 
this letter, and it 
Jutes to its general spirit and tenor. 
It is no less than this: that the 
author has been witty at the ex- 
pense of truth, and that, while pro- 
fessing to narrate facts, his muse has 
not scrupled to indulge hersell in 
all the license of fiction. We think 
it prudent, here, to insert this caveat. 
that by truth and fiction we do not 
mean veractivy and falsehood. Ve 
donot say, that Mr. Crabbe has wil- 
fully misrepresented; we simply 
say, that 
calculated to give it 
warranted by fact 
the o! 
or other, these 
sects are always te 
of Investing fools, knaves, and m 
meu, with the u 
and then assei 
with allihe abuse which these fuois, 
knaves, and madmen, so richly 
serve. In this letter, we have two 
sermons: oneintended asa specimen 
of the Calvinistic style of preaching, 
the other ofthe Arminian ; ‘ol these 


{ x 
lbalter ,il- 


cdicse ripiiois i> 
elirious Sects, 
HOUCE & Paussaive, fit 
fiuture 


RELY © 


' 
OUL 


mean to be so understec a . 


are certa aly to that 


ot Penae Be 
ll tac nN 


secturianus would 
furiher 
aralnst 


Is one that re- 


his representations are 


<i . * | 
| rFessions Hot 


t is,an truth, 


which. somehow 


derror. into 
who attack religions 


5 
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Hine ; the 


error 


ame ot Nie nahi Si, 
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ino Stethocdism 1tseit 


1 
aCe 


facetious discourses, the following is 
sample. 


a fair 
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supposed to 


Borough. 


(The Calvinist is 
speak—) 


“Why are our sins forgiven ? priests reply, 
Beeauuse by faith in merey we rely, 
Because, believing, we repent ne pray, 

is this their doctrine ? Vhen the Vv po ustiay, 
Were parden’d neither for belic frie deed ; 
Por faith, nor practice —principle, nor creed: 
Nor for our sorrow for our former sin, 
Nov for ourtoars wien better thoughts be. 
ind 5 
Nor prayers nor penance in the cause avail, 
Ail pee remorse, all soit contrition fail, 
Ics the call! ull that proclaims us free, 
dot ibt, ahd bondag ec Wwe miust 


Sar 


lis be 
be : 

Tall casa we’ve in vain endured, 

And all is over when we’re once assured.” 


aSSures Us, 


pp. 96, 97, 
Now we most readily admit 
ifthe Calvinists in Mr. Crabbe’ 
Borough talk in this style, they are 
very absurd and pernicious people ; 
if so, they are 
calling 
in every othe 
\N ¢ do net 
hesitice our CcOol- 
Vicllon, that they absolutely stand 
religion, and that. their 
absurdities are not countenanced by 
f sentiment with ans 
OlUePr Perscis Wale tever. lor 
we believe their doctrines 
to be the coimage of Ni 
Crabbe’s brain; and with him be wh 
the credit of the nvenlon. 
We should be inclnecd 
the 


eh 
9» that 


? 
but we beheve, tbat 
totally oun 
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themseive s Gaz 
rm | 
ae 


nee ull 
ViLSts 
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baomurleet ic kingdom. 
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Stakes, brought to smite him, threatened 
in his cause, 
And tongues, attun’d to curses, roar ap- 
piause ; 
Louder and louder grew his awful tones, 
sobbing and sighs were heard, and rucful 
groans, 
S ft women fainted, prouder man exprest 
Vonder and woe, cod butchers sinote the 
breast: 
Eves wept, ears tingled ; « 
head, 
The hair drew back, and Sat 
fled.” pp, 62, 63. 


suffening oneach 


an howd and 


Even if we were disposed to allow 
iat trash Jike this may occasionaily 
heard from some of the lower? 
hodists Mr.Crabbe will still have to 
plead guilty to the charge of Wnitair- 
NESS. unless he be prepared .O Con- 
tend, that it ts the ordinary k she ig 
ofall, or, at least, of the majoitty ef 
those called Calvinists or 
We believe he 
prose, assert this. We believe it 
be absolutely contrary to fact ; 
adualt that, as a question of fact, 
iLis not to be decided by argument: 
We leave it willingly to the Judg- 
ment of such of our 
competent to bring It 
their own observation and eelinbk: 
ence. This, however, we may fair- 
'y claim from Mir. Crabbe, that he 
nould specify, fromamong the mass 
‘fsermons published by the objects 
i his saure, some ten or twenty 
vstunces in proof of the fairness of 
his repre esentations. If his repre- 
ntations are just, this cannot be a 
iffic ult Imposition, As the 
‘eally stands, he will find 
ulty iu complying 
But though the injustice done by 
is author to the Met! 
ae Gther sectaries whom he has at- 
‘an be satisfact ily 
an appeal to fact, there ts 
OMething in the nature ef the at- 
Wick itself, and in the manner in 
Which itis conducted, which, inde- 
Penacntly of its Injustice, calls tor 
reprehension. He appears 
‘9 us to have added to that class of 
i riters, who, by putting the lan- 
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becility, have been guilty of trans- 
ferring to religion herself a pros i 
of the disline and contempt due to 
the qualities with which she is thus 
assoctated. Mir. Crabbe 
the Tariufte ot Mo- 
liere, the School for Scardal, and 
the Spiritual Quixote ; and it can- 
not, we ve escaped 
that whatever ~ be the aim of 
tencency Is not 
sy orweak- 
iso to ridicule 
lorality or 
discretion 


Invidiously 
must have read 


think, ba him, 


Mile 
these works, their | 
merely toexpose h ypoct "1 
bess, but that it Is ai 
ine Nn 


ail persons profess 
‘ 


leet rars ++} s la nees .) 
Peivlon, Wii Wwoatevel 


sincerhty that proiession may be 
mede. fe must have observed, loo, 


that this is accomplished by the ob- 
means of giving to fools and 
rites much of the same lan- 
maby ol the same senuiments,y 
and some of the conduct. by which 
every true Christian Is distinguish- 


ily pee 


Craps 
Uae, 


ed; and thea neglect ing to trace 
the Jinc between what is right In 


these persens and what is wrong, 
and takine care to present no cen 
trasted characters, by whom the gra. 
ces of real religion may be exem- 
plified, and her honour redeemed. 
{ft isnot that these authors can be 
charged with violating truth. The 
subjects of thelr satire are not ideal. 
Though we believe them to be un- 
common, they may, no doubt, occa- 
It is the unfair 
we complain 


sionally be found 


i ; ree e tg 
lm presston Of Wualcn 


—_. invicious wussoclation which 
throws on the faith itself. the re- 
proach of a hey tulse proiessors. 


Wiiether Nip. Crabbe. thereiore. 
in attributing so 
mich error 


Ligvrtous sectaries, 


mad absurdity to his re- 
must still pro- 


inst the manner in which he 


we 


test We 


has thought to expose these fail- 
mers: and wei on ike the protest not 
on bebald « he sees wh om he sa- 
tirizes. but of Relicion, whose cause 
he Suppoes tise]! nei Lis 


Calvinistic and Armintian preachers, 


however renrehe neil dou taste and 


dectrine, have 


atlcaust activity, energy, aha uppa- 


mW acc 
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They speak strongly of the influ- 
ence of the Spirit, and the agency 
of Satan. They profess a separa- 
tion trom the world, and holiness of 
heart and life. Now all these things 
are good and praise-worthy, and we 
are confident that Mr. Crabbe will 
allow them to be so. Flow is it, 
then, that he incorporates them, 
without any mark of distinction, in 
a mass of what is ridiculous and des- 
picable ? How is it that he, a minis- 
ter of the established church, asso- 
elates, with ludicrous and disgusting 
Images, such qualities and such doc- 
trines as those we have here men- 
tioned, without warning his readers 
to what part alone he means to point 
their contempt { Eow is it that he 
has not made amends for this de- 
fect, by exhibiting the good princi- 
ples of his sectaries in some other 
person or persons of character more 
consistent and respectable ? The ef- 
fect of his representation, as it now 
stunds, will certainly be to persuade 
those who are already disposed to 
confound sincere piety with cant, 
that they are in reality the same 
thing ; to convince them that zeal 
and spirituality are at least not es- 
sential to the religious character ; 
and that they are chiefly, if not only, 
found among those whom neither 
taste nor reason Can approve. 

Of this part of his work, the an- 
thor has inserted in his Preface, an 
anticipatory defence, which we have 
read with candour and attention, and 
in which we can find nothing to jus- 
tify him from the charge which we 
have here felt ourselves compelled 
to advance. It can only acqait him 
ofthe imputation of Intentional en- 
mity ta the cause of Reiigion, and 
of this we have never felt disposed 
to accuse him. Indeed, there is 
much about bis writings, and parti- 
culatly in the story of which we have 
above expressed our admiration, that 
bespeaks a serious mind ; and we 
are inclined to attribute every indi- 
cation of the contrary kind to an un- 
euardedness, of which poetic ardour 
was, perhaps, the cause, and for 
which it must be the apology. 


[ Aug. 


We pass on to the ninth Letter, in 
which our attention is arrested by 
a highly picturesque and affecting 
scene. In recounting the amuse- 
ments of the Borough, a party are 
supposed to be taking tea on an islet 
formed by the recession of the tide. 
In this situation, the boat is observ- 
ed by one of the ladies to have drift- 
ed away. It is impossible to read 
the description that follows, without 
the strongest emotions of terror and 
sympathy ; and we think it must be 
allowed that in the conception of 
this passage, Mr. Crabbe has reach- 
ed the high praise of sublimity. 


“ She gazed, she trembled, and though 
faint her call, 

It seem’ dlike thunder,to confound them all 

Their sailor guides, the boatman and his 


mate, 

Had drank and slept regardless of thei 
state ! 

‘Awake !’ they cried aloud. £ Alarm the 
shore ! 


Shout all, or never shall we reach it more!’ 
Alas ! no shout the distant land can reach, 
Nor eye behold them from the feggy beach. 
Again they join in one loud powerful cry, 
Then cease, and eager listen for reply : 
None came—the rising wind blew sadly by. 
‘They shout once more, and then they turn 
aside 
To see how quickly flow’d the coming tide-- 
Between each cry, they find the waters steal 
On the:r strange prison, and new horrors 
feel. 
Foot after foot, on the contracted ground, 
he billows fail, and dreadful is the sound. 


“Had one been there, with spirit strong 
and high, 

Vho could observe, as he prepared to die, 

He might have seen of hearts the varying 


kind, 

And trac’d the movement of each diff’rent 
mind. 

He might have seen that not the gentle 
maid— 


Was more than stern, and haughty man 
afraid, 
Such, calmly grieving, will their fears sup- 
press, ; 
And silent prayers to Mercy’s throne 4 
dress, 
While fiercer minds, impatient, angry,loud, 
Force their vain grief on the rejuctant 
crowd.” pp. 128, 129. 
There are many other passages J? 
this work which we should gladly 
take the opportunity of recalling ' 
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the recollection of our readers. We 
have room, however, for only one 
more extract, and it shall be taken 
from the 22d Letter, which, with se- 
veral others, is devoted entirely to 
the delineation of individual charac- 
ter. The subject of this letter is 
«Peter Grimes,” one of those gloo- 
my and revolting personages with 
whom Mr. Crabbe loves to startle 
the Imagination of his readers. 
Grimes 1s a fisherman, a wretch of 
most inhuman cruelty, and is sup- 
posed to have murdered three boys 
who had been bound apprentice to 
him. It is easy to recognise in the 
imagery of the following lines, the 
same sombre and terrific pencil 
which pourtrayed the madness of 
Sir kustace Grey. 


“When tides were neap, and inthe sul- 
try day, 
Through the tall bounding mud-banks, 
made their way, 
Which on each side rese swelling, and below 
The dark warm flood ran silently and slow ; 
There anchoring, Peter chose from man to 
hide, 
There hang his head, and view the lazy tide 
In its hot slimy channels slowly glide ; 
Where the small eels, that lett the deeper 
way 
Forthe warm shore, within the shallows 
play ; 
Where gaping muscles, left upon the mud, 
Slope their slow passage to the fallen flood, 
Here, dull and hopeless, he’d lie down, 
and trace 
How sideling crabs had scrawl’d their 
crooked race ; 
~ sadly listen to the tuneless cry 
et oe t : : ian 0 
age Sete 2g Sage yl 
produce, 
And lov’d to stop beside the op’ning 
sluice ; 
Where the small stream, confin’d in narrow 
bound, 
Ran with a dull, unvaried, sad’ning sound ; 
Where all presented to the eye or ear, 
Oppress’d the soul with misery, grief, and 
fear.” 
“Cold nervous tremblings shook his stur- 
dy frame, 
And strange disease—he could not say the 
: name ; 
Wild aia - dreams, and oft he rose in 
7 right, 
Wak’d by his view of horrors in the night— 
orrors that would the sternest minds 
amaze, 
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Horrors that demons might be proud to 
raise ; 
And though he felt forsaken, grieved at 
heart, 
To think he liv’d from all mankind apart ; 
Yet, if a man approach’d, in terrors he 
would start.” pp. 305—507. 
We have not attempted to present 
our readers with any analysis of this 
poem, for a very simple reason— 
that it is without aregular plan. It 
is totally destitute of what is called 
unity of design ; and it is to this cir- 
cumstance that we printvipally attri- 
bute that Jassitude which, notwith- 
standing the numerous beauties it 
contains, we have frequently known 
its readers to experience. In has, 
indeed, what, in the almost antiquat- 
ed language of criticism, is termed 
unity of filace. The scene is uni- 
formly laid in the “ Borough.” But, 
subject to this exception, it may be 
considered not as one poem, but as 
a miscellaneous collection of poems. 
‘Lhe diiferent parts are not essen- 
tially connected with each other, or 
with the whole. ‘There is no con- 
tinued action, or common catastro- 
phe. We believe that in every po- 
em of equa! length with “ The Bo- 
rough,” a similar construction has 
been found to ptoduce the same pre- 
judicial effect. In Thomson’s Sea- 
sons (to put a strong instance), we 
have a poem fertile in the most asto- 
nishing displays of genius, and much 
more regular than ** The Borough,” 
in its design : yet the want of con- 
nection between its parts has been 
always sensibly felt by the most ar- 
dent of its admirers.* The analogy 
of the different Seasons forms a chain 
too slight to confine the attention ; 
and amidst all its varied beauties of 


_imagery, sentiment, and versifica- 


tion, the interest of the poem lan- 
guishes for want of method. It is 
not surprising, then, that in ** The 
Borough,” the same error should 
not have been committed with im- 
punity ; but we think it is surprising 
that it should have been committed 
with this example, and a multitude 


* See this defect noticed by Johnson, in 
his life of that poet. 
IX 
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of others, equally instructive, before 
the eyes of the author. 

There are several other faults, not 
confined tothe present poem, but ex- 
emplified in all the other works of 
Mv. Crabbe, as well as in that under 
review, which wereluctantly fecl our- 
“selves compelled, in our quality of 
critics, to point out. Among these, 
that which we consider as the ) prin- 
cipal, is the chorce of the su: bject 
We have before noticed that Mr. 


Crabbe ts fond of deating in low life. 


S. 


But this is not ail. Whatever in low 
life is most abhorrent and diseust- 


Ing, Vice, infamy, and Cisease, indi- 
gence, insanity, and despair, seem to 
be eagerly selected by this author as 
the Images most animating and con. 
renal to his muse,as the topics most 
favourable to inspiration. tis not 
enough that his here should be vul- 
rars he must also be vile, and his 
late must not enly be tragh cal, but 
loathsome. No ws am of hope ts al- 
lowed to pierce the dungeon which 
Mr. Crabbe exhibits: no tears of 
repentance to bedew the scaffold 
erected by Zim. We have not chosen 
to make any cxtracts which would 
put modesty to pain; but it is easy 
to perceive that, among the other 
objections to such kind of writing, 
it necessarily involves much inde Jie 
cacy. Inhis pursuit of borrors, this 
author does not scruple to lay open 
, and to 
ening de- 


the recesses of licentiousness 
“drag into day’? the sick 
formities of low debauchery.* We 
ages, however, to believe that itis 
to the temptation of being tragical 
alone that the fault is to be attribut- 
ed, and that his odject is never to be 
indelicate. But we entreat him to 
consider, whether the pene of 
Style, which gives birth to such pas- 
sages, is not proved, by that circum- 
stance alone, to be inconsistent with 
good taste and with right principle. 


* A confirmation of this assertion will be 
found in the histories of Frederick Thomp- 
son, and Ellen Orford, and in several other 
parts of Mr. Crabbe’s works, 
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Vhere his subjects are not revolt- 


ing, they are olten 1 radically mean 
and uninteresting, such as no impor- 
tance of moral can exalt. or splen- 
dour of fiction on Quackery, 
elections, trades, inns, bhospitals— 
what wenius can hope to throw the 
least glimmering of poetic lustre 
upon materials so cold and coarse as 
these ? It is with most impartial ac- 
curacy that he himsclf has characte- 
rised them, as 
‘© Scenes yet unsung--which few would 
choose to sing.” p. 149. 
That he should have succeeded so 
well, in the management of such un- 
yaterials, Is certa iInly a cle- 
extraordinary 


tractable t 
cisive proof of his 
powers asa poct. 

We are aware that Mr. Crabbe’s 
pecu lisrity.in the choice ol his sub- 
jects, Is the effect of deliberate in- 
eceus and part of the plan and cha- 
racter of c ian preeeeeaeen which he has 
prescribed to himself. We know 
that he bas uaa much, and has still 
much to sav,in its defence. He will 
admit, that such topics are not, in 
themselves, the most eligible ; and 
that, if he had had no predecessors 
li a iry, he would have applied 
himself exclusively to those of an 
namie deseription ; but he will ob- 
serve, that he is bornina late age of 
poctry 3 that the most agreeable and 
advantageous topics are pre-occupl- 
ed and worn threadbare 3; and that he 
secks, therefore, in a change of sub- 
ject, that originality which it Is no 
longer possible, by any other means, 
to exhibit. If this is not the defence 
he would adopt, it is at least that 
which, in our opinion, may be the 
most plausibly urged in his favour. 
Yet it amounts to very little. It 1s, 
in effect, an admission, that the sub- 
jecis are unfortunate, and it justifies 
their adoption merely ou the ground 
of necessity. And, even this justili- 
caion, limited and disclaiming as It 
1s, is unsuppor ted by fact. We can- 
hot admit that the era has yet arriv- 
ed, at which it is necessary to take 
up with the refuse materials of poe 
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try ; and, in proof of our opinion, it 
is only necessary, we conceive, to 
mention the names of Campbell and 
of Scoit. It is obvious that Mr. 
Crabbe does not want the powers to 
raise him into that scale of public 
estimation which these distinguish- 
ed poets now occupy. He ts Inte- 
riour to them only because his sul 
jects keep him down; and winie 
this is the case, he fails under the 
sane sentence which ave ry compe- 
tent judge has pronounced on these 
who, in the samme taste, have culti- 
yated tie sister art. 


« The painters who have apphed 
thempse:ves wore particularly to low 


and vuigar ‘viaaek, and who ex- 
press With precision the various 
shades of passion as they are exhi- 
bited by vulgar minds phe as we 
sce in the works of Tlowurth), de- 
serve great praise ; but as their ge- 
nius has been employ ed on iow and 
conned subrects, the praise that we 
sive must be as limited as its ob- 
ject.’ —Sir J. Reynowps’ Discourse. 

It only remains to notice two other 
blemishes in the poetry of Mir. 
Crabbe, of minor importance,indced, 
to those which have been areney 
specified, but too considerable to be 
wetlooked. ‘it hese are an Gi-ndvined 
fondness for antithesis wie d point, and 
a siovenly system of versification. 

Of the first, it we sald be easy to 
produce numerous examples. Let 
the following suffice. 

Of sea-gulls, he says, that they 
“Clay p the sleek white pinion tothe breast, 
4nd in the restless ocean dip for rest.” p. 11. 

The opposition here is merely 
verbal, and amounts to nothing 
more than a quibble. 

In another place, he taiks of 
‘The easy followers in the female train, 
Lelwithout love, and captives without chain.” 

Pp. 33. 

If this antithesis were as happy 
as it is otherwise, it would still be 
impossible to forgive the alliteration. 
_ In the following page, the figure 
iS very appropriately put into the 
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mouth of the finical vicar, whose ex- 
ample, one might have thought, 
would have been a warning to Mr. 
Crabbe. 


* Not without moral comp ‘liment--how the 


Like flowerswere sweet, and must like flowers 
gecay.” p. 34. 


In is versifiication,we observe oc- 
casionally great harshness, anda want 
Ol the dime lador; a fault the more 
remarkable, as, in its general fea- 
Lures, it is, doubtless, formed upa: 
that of Pope. ‘he foilowing dts- 
jolnted paragraph may serve for cx- 


“The old foundation—but it is not clear 
Whenit was laid-—) oucare notfortie year ; 
On this, as parts decuy’d by time and storms 
Arose these varied disproportion’d forms ; 
Yet, Gothic all: the learn’d who visit us, 
And our sinall wonders, have decided thus: 
* Yon noble Gothic arch,’ * that Gothic 

door’ — 
So have thev said ; of proof you'll need ne 


$9 7 


more.” p. 18, 


Another objection that we must 
make to Nir. Crabbe’s versification 
is its general character for monotony. 
The cesura 1s sometimes for nearly 
a page together in the middle of the 
line. Of this fault itis unnecessary 
togive a specimen. Every one who 
reads * The Borough’? aloud will 
detect it at once In the heaviness of 
the recitation. 

On the whole, we have seidom 
met with a poet who combines,with 
the very signal meritof Mr. Crabbe, 
a greater alloy of imperfection. If 
he were a young man, and a hasty 
composer, we should hope every 
thine from his maturer exertions ; 
but when we read in his Preface, 
that he is “anxious it should be 
eenerally known that sufficient time 
and application were bestowed upon 
this work” (“ The Borough’’), and 
that “no material alteration would 
be effected by delay,’’ we coniess 
that we dare no longer indulge the 
prospect of any material ame: ¢ment 
in his style o! con. position, enc fear 
that time may rather confirm his er: 
rors than extirpate them. 
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The Truth and Consistency of Divine 
Revelation 3 with some Remarks on 
the contrary Extremes of Inftdelity 
and Enthusiasm,in Eight Discour- 
ses, delivered hefore the University 
of Oxford, at St. Mary’s, in the 

‘ear 1811, at the Lecture founded 
by the late Rev. John Rampton, 
Canon of Salisbury. By Joun Biv- 
LAKE, D. D. of Christ Church, 
Oxford, Chaplain to their Royal 
Highnesses the Prince of Wales 
and the Duke of Clarence Ox- 
ford: Parker. London: Long- 
man. 1811. 8yvo. pp. 250. 


Dr. Brpiaxe has already appeared 
before the public, both as a writer of 
sermons and a writer of poems ; 
but it never has been our good for- 
tune to become acquainted with him, 
in either capacity, until we met with 
his present work, which affords us 
a good opportunity of appreciating 
both the extent of his theological 
knowledge, and the Inventive powers 
of his mind. On opening the vo- 
jume before us,we were prepossess- 
ed in the author’s favour, by the mo- 
desty of his preface. But it is vain 
to deny, because it cannot long be 
concealed, that this prepossession 
was gradually weakened as we pro- 
ceeded through bis pages ; and we 
shut the book with a feeling of dis- 
appointment, rendered more painful 
by our favourable anticipations. But 
jet us not pronounce sentence before 
we have summed up the evidence, 
at ieast before we have stated some 
of the grounds on which we have 
formed our decision. 

The first Lecture is entitled, * On 
Infidelity in general.’ And here 
the author proposes to shew, “ that 
the evidences of revealed religion 
are capable of a very high degree of 
demonstration.” Heno sooner makes 


the proposal, however, than he ap- 
pears to lose sight of it; and the ser- 
mon closes without a single attempt 
having been made, at least that we 
can discover, to carry it into effect. 
Instead of a chain of connected rea- 
soning, leading to his promised con- 


| Aug. 


clusion, we have a mere schoo!l-boy 
declamation, without cohesion or 
consistency, which sets analysis at 
defiance, and leaves us in astonish- 
ment that an author, who renounces 
all claim to originality, and professes 
only * to extract or concentre” what 
he found in the able and ingenious 
writers who had gone before him, 
should have so dextrously missed 
every thing ip their writings which 
was calculated to advance his object. 
We have abundance of assertion, 
indeed, and much that is asserted Is 
very true. But then we have no 
urgument, no proof, no demonstra- 
tion ; and these were what he had 
taught us to look for. We admitit 
to be perfectly right for preachers, 
in general, to assume the truth of 
revelation, and to build their rea- 
sonine’s and exhortations, their in- 
Vitations and remonstrances, on that 
assumption. But surely, when a 
preacher announces his intention of 
erappling with the infidel, he ought 
not to take for granted the very point 
in dispute, and give us only bare as- 
sertions ; or disjointed and desultory 
observations, which point to no con- 
clusion. What, for instance, shall 
we make of the following passages ; 
or what place shall we assign them 
in a discourse intended to shew, 
‘¢that the evidences of religion are 
capable of a very high degree of de- 
monstration {7 

“It seems to be permitted by Divine 
Providence, that error should be opposed 
to truth. Perhaps the latter may be elicit- 
ed and confirmed by the same means which 


are successful in human discovery. Its 
lustre does not indeed burst on us with t- 


resistible power, but sheds on us a mild - 


er light, better adapted to our capacity, 
and so illuminating objects, that they are 


at once rendered accessible and distinct.” 
wy 


Pp: /. 
What does all this mean ? But 
again. 
“There is a spirit of presumption which 
resents instruction ; and the temper of in- 
gratitude i is often so rancorous, that it de- 


rives a malicious satisfaction in repaying 
bounty with injury, and conciliation with 


insult.” p. 9. 
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“There is another species of character, 
either of natural or acquired apathy, which 
appears incapable of being affected by any 
thing great or feeling.” p. 11. 


* A good mind easily amalgamates with 
religion ;* but one soured by discontent, or 
agitated by turbulent passions, will admit 
nothing exhilarating, and, like deeper Co- 
jours, Will absorb the rays of light. Such 
characters acquire a distaste for all that 
is good or excellent, and delight not in any 
contemplation which has a tendency to pro- 
mote a love and veneration of the Divine 
Being. ‘They look upon all the manifesta. 
tions of his merey and goodness with a 
sullen and a stupid indifference. In vain the 
sun cherishes or enlightens : they feel not 
its warmth: they are not kindled into love 
or gratitude.” —p. i2. 


This may al] be very eloquent : 
but what does it prove ? Certainly 
nothing of what ihe author propesed 
ioprove. But once more. 


“Of Atheists we need not treat, since it 
mav reasonably be doubted whether such 
really exist ; fur the impious often confess 
by their fears the weakness ef their boast. 
Pretensions to such disgusting impiety are 
the effects of mental derangement, and are 
always accompanied with a total depravity 
of morals. It is the madness of wicked- 
hess, and the last state of corruption, But 
the manners of the Deist are more insinu- 
ating and plausible, and by such the unsus- 
picious are too easily deluded. The one 
immediately alarms a good mind, and he 
carries in his defiance the same external 
signs of ferocity which characterize ani- 
mals of prey : the other is at once fair and 
venomous, mild and subtle, gentle and 
treacherous : his words are enticing, but 
infuse a slow and a secret poison, which 
saps the moral constitution, and vitiates 
the soul.” pp, 13, 14. 


Here the preacher, who sets off 
with doubting whether such an ani- 
mal as an Atheist exists, ends with 
a particular description, not only of 
his mental qualities, but of kis per- 
sonal appearance, and with an exact 
specification of the generic marks 
by which he may be distinguished 
irom the Deist. But this volume 
affords frequent instances of these 
petty contradictions, which serve to 


“In other words, “a religious mind” (for 
Dr. Bidlake will hardly affirm that any 
other can be good) “will easily amalga- 
Mate with religion /” ; 
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manifest the noble carelessness of a 
writer, and to shew how well he can 
unite the license of poetry with the 
more rigid rules of argumentative 
theology. ‘To go no farther for an 
example than this first sermon: The 
author, after teaching us to believe 
‘that the designs aid principles of 
the infidel, however candid in ap- 
pearance, are really unfair and ma- 
lignant,”’ (p. 8.) and that ‘infidelity 
is the crime of the profligate of ev- 
ery description,” (p. 9.) proceeds 
to disclaim the uncharitable inten- 
tion of accusing ald infideis ** of bad 
morals ;” nay, he grieves “ that 
there should sometimes be found 
men of exemplary character, who yet 
are under this melancholy infatua- 
tion,’ (p. 10.) Notwithstanding this 
disclaimer, however, we find him, at 
the 14th page, representing the De- 
ist’s “life as ever at variance with 
his professions ;” ‘* he disguises 
vice under the specious garb ot some 
excellence,’? and “is the dupe and 
slave of his passions.” 

But it is time that we should ad- 
vert to some of the religious senti- 
ments of the author, which appear 
in this discourse. ‘A cheerful and 
easy temper,” says Dr. Bidlake, 
‘¢ will incline us to look not only on 
all the works of the Almighty with 
delight, but to love his moral per- 
fections, and to feel an interest in all 
that relates to him.” We certainly 
are no enemics to cheerfulness. 
We believe it to be one of the natu- 
ral fruits of true religion. Reli- 
gion, therefore, may incline us to 
cheerfulness ; but it is not so obvi- 
ous how a cheerful and easy temper 
should incline us to religion. On 
the contrary, we should fear that 
such a temper, when not founded in 
religious principle, is too nearly al- 
lied to thoughtlessness and inconsi- 
deration, to be productive of the no- 
ble effects attributed to it by Dr. 
Bidlake. The gay, laughing, airy 
Oxonians, who listened to his ser- 
mon, might, indeed, not be unwil- 
ling to believe the preacher, and to 
fake credit to themselves for loying 
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God’s moral perfections, because 
their temper was easy and cheer- 
ful ; but is this the feeling with 
which a minister of the Gospel would 
wish them to quit the house oi God? 
The persons, of whom we read in 
the Bible, whose maxim was, ** Let 
us eat and drink, for to-morrow we 
dic,” were probably as casy and 
cheerful as the greatest admirers of 
those qualities couid wish them tobe. 
But dees either Isaiah or St. Paui 
revard such as enviable characters ! 
Atthe 27th page, we have ano- 
ther passuge of the same equivocal, 
and therefore hurtiul description. 


“He may sincercly believe in the truth, 
who has not grace suficient toresist temp- 
tation: even all profligate men are not in 
this sense infidels. “They may always be 
promising themsclves 
here ies the distinction ; If we consent to 
the sacrifice of principle, or if, having no 
faith, we profess what we do not belteve, 
for interested motives only, this is indeed 
detestable hypocrisy 


reformation. But 


Iftimen make osten- 
tatious professions of humility, or of volan- 
tary poverty, to cover the designs of arti- 
tice, and yet betray an eagerness to de- 
ceive; or privately enriching themselves 
overreach, or take advantage of a neigh- 
bour, their religion is indeed vain.” pp. 
97, 28. 

And is not his religion also indeed 
vain, who has not grace sufficient to 
resist temptation ; or who is profii- 
gate ; even though he should pro- 
mise himself reformation ¢ This man 
knows his Master’s will, and yet 
does it not. What, then, are the ex- 
tenuating circumstances in his case 
(in the case of this profligate) which 
exempt him from the condemna- 
tion of the insincere professor ! He 
may not be condemned for insince- 
rity ; but will he net be condemned 
for profligacy | But Dr. Bidlake as- 
sumes that this profligate character 
may be a sincere believer. If so, 
what becomes of the doctrine main- 
tained in other parts of this volume 
that * faith, in the sense of the ar- 
ticles and of Scripture, supposes 
eoodness or virtue’ (p. 199), and 
(p. 206) that the sincere believ- 
er’ is to be known by his fruits ? 
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But it would be endless to point out 
all the inconsistencies of this kind 
wiich are to be found in these ser. 
mous. 

There is only another passage in 
this sermon to which we mean to re- 
fer, as indicating a defective view 
of the religion which the aathor has 
undertaken to deiend. Speaking of 
the infidel, he observes. 

‘ Hetakes away the foundation ofhope ; 
he leaves us nothing to cheer the sadness, 
or to soothe the pains of existence. We are 
overwhelmed with mistortiune ; we are ex. 
crucituted by pain; we linger under the 
tortures of disease ; we pine under the 
languor of ili-beaith.” — p. 32. 

Now tn this, and much more ofa 
similar kind which follows, there is 
no distinct reference to our redemp- 
tion from the euilt and punishment 
of sin by the death of Christ, nor to 
the renewal of cur souls inthe di- 
vine image by the power of the Ho- 
ly Ghost, which are the prime bles- 
sincs of the Gospel. We are far 
from meanine to intimate that Dr. 
Bidlake ought to be regarded as not 
holding these essential points of the 
Christian faith. On the contrary, 
we perceive with pleasure a distinct 
recognition of the doctrine of re- 
Cemption, in the subsequent dis- 
courses 3; and in the Lecture we are 
how considering, as well as in oth- 
ers, something is said, though in- 
distinctly, about spiritual aid. What 
we complain of is this, that when 
contrasting the blessings of the 
Christian faith with the miseries of 
infidelity, he should have been able 
to merge, as it were, eternity in 
time,—to overlook, in his enumera- 
tion of blessings, those which exceed 
in importance all the rest, and which 
constitute what is emphatically call- 
ed “the Gospel’—the glad news 0 
salvation from sin and merited wrath, 
and of restoration to the favour o! 
God, and the hope of heaven. 

The second sermon is entitled, 
‘On a particular Providence in the 
natural World, and the perpetual 
Agency of a First Cause.” Here we 
were arrested, in the outset, by are- 
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matk which has at least novelty to 
recommend it. * Before we can en- 
tertain avy faith in the Christian re- 
yelation, it is necessary us to 
possess a firm conviction of the doc- 
wine of a particular Providence, 
which constiiutes the basis of reve- 
lauoa,” p. 36. But how should we 
taow this doctrine but from revcla- 
tion ? We must therefore have faith 
inrevelation, before we can posscss 
a firm conviction of its” truth. 

Dr. Bidlake, however, whimsicaily 

enough, reverses this order, and 
makes the doctrine of a parucular 
Providence the basis of revelation ; 
though our faith in that doctrine Is 
obviously founded on revelatton, and 
our very knowledge of 1 derived 

4 


for 


from the same source. As for the 
rest of the sermon. it seems to be 
only an attempt, not very ably exec- 
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cuted, “to extract 
the Natural Theology ot Dr. 
The third lecture is * on the Mosu- 
ic.’ and the fourth *‘on the Christian 
Dispensation. *” Here Dr Bidlake 
javs it down as a first principle, with 
respect both to the Mosai cand Chris- 
tian dispensations, that if it can be 
made to appear that their doctrines 
* contain any proposition, or recom- 
mend any practice, contrary to the 
received opinions of the attributes 
of God, this would be a rexsonable 
cause of objection.’ * But if'areve- 
lation contain all the characters of 
divinity which natural reason has 
agreed to be the attributes of God, 
then it comes impressed with the 
marks of its true origi’? p. 105. 
Received opinions of the attributes of 
God ! Received by whom? By the 
three hundred millions ido!atrous 
disciples of Confucius, or by the ai- 
most equally numerous worshippers 
of the Grand Lama, and of Bramah, 
Vishnou, Seeva,and Buddha ? By the 
Mussulmans and stupid idolaters of 
Various descriptions spread over the 
Continents of Asia and Africa, or by 
the Aborigines of America? “If a 
reveration has all the characters of 
di ‘lolly which natural reason has 
‘greed to be the attributes of God, 
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then it comes impressed with the 
marks of divinity.” What, then, are 
those attributes which natural reason 
has assigned to God ? Where are 
we to look for them? In the writings 
of the Grecian or Oriental philoso- 
phers, or of those modern phijoso- 
phers who, rejecting revelauion, have 
trusted to their * natural reason’? ? 
That we are to try the truth of reve- 
lation by hatural reason ; what Is 
this but the fundamental position of 
the Socinian scheme ? Relying on 
this 3 guide, the Socinians have re- 
jected the doctrines of original sin 
and human depravity, of the divinity 
of Jesus Christ and the atonement of- 
fered by tim for sin, of the agency 
of the Holy Ghost and the existence 
and influence of evil s} These 
reason pro- 
stent with the 

God; and, proceeding 
on the principle of Dr. Bidlake, they 
have therefore rejected them. 

It 1s not necessary, however, to 
refer to the Socinian creed in illus- 
tration of the fallacious and mis- 

chievous nature of the criterion of 
truth which ishere proposed. What 
are * the received op inions of the 
ereat mass of worldly men and wo- 
men around us, respecting the attri- 
butes of God and the obligations of 

mar? What does their ‘ natural 

reason’’ teach them on these points ? 

* God,’ say they, * is too good and 
merciful to make his creatures mi- 

serable, merely for indulging those 
natural propensities which his own 
hand has implanted. Our passions 
and appetites would not have been 
given us by a wise and gracious Re- 
ing, if he had not intended that we 
should indulge them.’’? Is not this 

the kind of language which 1s daily 
heard from persons calling them- 
selves Christians ¢ In truth,the right 
knowledge of God is so far from be- 
ing (as Dr. Bidlake’s position sup- 
poses) a fruit of natural reason, the 
spontaneous product of the human 
mind, that it is one of the hich- 
est acquisitions of the true disciple 
of Christ. Our Lord himself de- 
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clares it to be life elernal to know 
the only true God, and Jesus Christ 
whom he hath sent. Dr. Bidlake is 
a great enemy to enthusiasm, and so 
ure we. But we will venture to say, 
that the wildest enthusiasm which 
any Bampton lecturer has ever feign- 
ed, could hardly do more injury to 
the cause of religion than the seuti- 
ment thus soberiy enounced by our 
author, if it were to be generally re- 
ceived. It would place our faith not 
on the undoubted declarations of 
Scripture, proved to be divine by 
the most overwhelming evidence, 
but on the varying opinions, the fal- 
lible reasonings of man. And thus 
in his better moments, with a happy 
inconsistency, does even Dr. B. himn- 
self argue in the following passage 3; 
so that we might have spared our re- 
marks, and contented ourselves with 
setting the author to confute his own 
errors, had we not been anxious to 
avail ourselves of the opportunity of 
combating an absurd but too preva- 
Jent opinion. 

« The declarations of God are plain. It 
is clear that man may offend; that God 
may be displeased; that a Saviour may 
purchase redemption for us. But when 
we forsake the plain sense of Scripture, 
and substitute our own fallible reasoning, 
we forsake a clear and direct path for the 
mazes of intricacy, then our light is turned 
into darkness.” p. 105. 

Dr. Bidlake gives us, at p. 106, a 
luminous statement, in the words of 
Scripture, taken from the fifth chap- 
ter of St. Paul’s epistle to the Ro- 
mans, of the doctrine of original 
sin, and salvation by the death of 
Christ. Had the whole volume been 
in unison with this passage,we should 
have had unmixed praise to bestow 
on its author. We prceceed to the 
less grateful task of animadverting 
upon a few among many passages 
of a more questionable description. 

‘* The Christian dispensation pro- 
poses its threatenings only to sin- 
ners, but invites ¢he good by the sof- 
test persuasion,” p. 111. And yet 


our Lord himself says, that he came 
* not to call the righteous but sin- 
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ners to repentance.’”? He died “ for 
the ungodly,” for “‘sinners,’’ for his 
“ enemies.’”?> What flersuasion can 
be softer than that which God ad- 
dresses not to the good, but to the 
bad ? “ Let the wicked forsake his 
way,” &c. “ Though your sins be 
as scarlet they shall be as white as 
snow,’ &c. “ Turn ye, turn ye 
from your evil ways, for why will 
ve die?” “QO Jerusalem, Jerusa- 
lem, thou that killest the prophets, 
and stonest them that are sent unto 
thee, how often would I have gath- 
ered you as a hen gathereth her 
chickens under her wings, and ye 


'59 


would not. 

“We are told” (in Scripture we pre- 
sume), ‘that we must act as ordinary men, 
and engage as such in the general system 
ot life. If Christians, therefore, prove bet- 
ter than other men, it must proceed from 
their own application of the grace bestow- 
ed by Heaven. It is indeed reasonably to 
be expected that men will act as men, 
because all this is foretold ; and against all 
this are we not frequently forewarned ?” 
pp. 115, 116. 

If the first clause of this quota- 
tion had not been contradicted by 
the last, we should have been dis- 
posed to ask Dr. Bidlake what the 
apostle meant, when he said “ Be 
not conformed to this world, but be 
ye transformed by the renewing of 
your minds.” 

The parables of our Lord, ob- 
serves our author, seem to prove 
‘‘ the folly of those who consider 
moral topics beneath the dignity 
of the preacher, or the faith of the 
Christian.’ We have quoted this 
passage, not for the purpose of 
controverting it, but for the pur- 
pose of introducing a few explana- 
tory remarks. We do not deny 
that individuals may be found s0 
absurd and ignorant as to object to 
any exposition of Christian duties 
from the pulpit. We believe, how- 
ever, that their number is very 
small, particularly within the pale 
of the Church of England. The 
objection generally made to the 
preachers, whose defence Dr. Bid- 
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jake Seems disposed to undertake, 
js not that they preach on moral 
topics, Lui that the morality which 
they dO preach ts not coextensive 
with the demancs of Christianity, is 
not buliton a Christian foundation, 
's not made to ilow from Christian 
motuves, and is not sufficiently en- 
forced by Christian sanctions. W hat 
is the morality which Christianity 
enjoins? "Phe mortification of the 
whole body of sin ; the crucifixion 
of the flesh with all its affections 
and need deadness to the world 
and worldly affections ; the renew- 
al of the whoie man after the linage 


of God; the sanctification of body 
and soul ; devotedness of the heart 
tu God; a sober, righteous, and 


vodly life ; supreme love to God, 
producing fervent love to man, a 
scrupulous adherence to all tue 
commandments of God, and a con- 
scientious fulfilment ef every rela- 
tive duty ; genuine humility and 
lowliness of mind, which, renounc- 
ing all idea of merit, ascribes not 
only salvation, but every motion to 
good, and every restraint from evié, 
to divine grace. Let as minister 
preach such a morality as this, the 
morality of the Bible ; let him erect 
iton the basis of faith in the re- 
demption purchased by Christ Jesus; 
let him shew it to be the work only 
ofthe Hely Spirit, obtained in an- 
swer to prayer ; let him urge his 
hearers to it by considerations drawn 
from the mercy of God and the love 
of Christ ; let him enforce it by 
spreading ‘all the treasures of hea- 
ven and the miseries of hell before 
their eyes ; and then Ict hiin see 
Whether any of those who now ob- 
ject to his moral preaching will con- 
tinue to do so. Till dete: he surely 
has no just cause to complain of 
those who complain of him, that the 
morality which he exhibits is not the 
morality of the Bible. But we do 
jot mean to insinuate that the prea- 
cher should do all that we have des- 
cribed in any one sermon. No: Ict 
him, proceeding on_ this general 
“ystem, take even any single point 
Christ. Observ. No, 116. 
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of social or relative duty, and Iet him 
enforce it with a due recollection of 
the large and comprehensive requi- 
sitions of which it only forms a part 5 
of the state of man as a redeemed 
sinner ; and of the necessity of the 
erace of the Holy Spirit, without 
which we cannot think even a good 
thought ; and we will venture to say, 
that he will be regarded as acting 
fully upto the dignity of the prea- 
cher and the faith of the Christian. 
But if, instead of this, in framing his 
discourse he forgets, or seems to 
forget, that man is naturally a de- 
praved and helpless being, lying un- 
der the displeasure of the. Almighty, 

and requiring conversion of the heart 
to God, pardon of sin, and sanctifi- 
cation of soul ;—if, losing sight of 
the true nature and extent of Chris- 
tian morality, as exhibited in Scrip- 
ture, he places belore his hearers a 
lax, scanty, defective morality, dis- 
joined from its motives and from its 
ends, standing on no solid basis, and 
armed with no influcnual sanctions ; 

then, we say, he must not be sur- 
prised if men, who care for their 
souls and read their Bibles, should 
complain of such morad topics ** as 
beneath the dignity of the preacher 
and the faith ofthe Christian.” 

The fifth Lecture is “on Mira- 
cles and Prophecies,’ and contains 
many ofthe ordinary common-places 
on these subjects. We think this 
the best sermon in the volume, al- 
thouch even here we meet with par- 
ticular expressions which might 
justly be objected to. 

The remaining Lectures are di- 
rected against the errors “of enthusi- 
asts and fanatics, and their misin- 
terpretation of the Articles. The 
persons whom the preacher has in 
view we conceive to be that part of 
the clergy who are usually desig- 
nated by the title of evangelical, and 
that part of the laity who adopt the 
same sentiments. [his we infer from 
his describing them, at p. 161, as 
sitting at the table of the Lord with 
ws, &c. In this department of the 
lecturer’s labours, as might be ex- 
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pected, he frequently puts off the 
divine and puts on the poet. <A 
great part of his last three sermons 
is pure fiction. We are tar from 
denying that there are enthusiasts in 
the world : we ourselves have not 
been backward in exposing their er- 
rors. But Dr. Bidlake has clearly 
either never met with any of them ; 
or if he has, he has taken no pains to 
ascertain their character and opin- 
ions. He draws from the imagina- 
tion, not from the life. Could he 
find none of the writings of these en- 
thusiasts to give him information ; 
no friend to help him, who had ever 
talked withany of them? Iiven then, 
though he might have had less oc- 
casion to tax his inventive powers, 
he would still have becn incompe- 
tent to the task he has undertaken. 
As it Is, he really seeins to know 
nothing of the matter. 

Let us look at these fanatics or 
enthusiasts, as delineated in our au- 
thor’s effusions. ‘ As some are dis- 
posed to believe nothing, these pro- 
fess implicitly to receive every 
thing.’ (We question greatly whe- 
ther they will receive his dictums). 
They “are believers by intuition. 
They ask for 20 evidence.” (It is 
somewhat fortunate for Dr. Bidlake 
that they do not: for he would find 
it very difficult to answer such a de- 
mand in this instance). ‘** They re- 
ject reason as useless, or even pro- 
fane ; and trust on/y to certain In- 
ward and equivocal feelings.” “They 
act only from an external though im- 
aginary impulse,” p.155. ‘* Inthe 
spirit of presumption, the enthusiast 
claims salvation as his right.” (This 
enthusiast is clearly not a Calvinist, 
an asserter of the doctrine of free 
unmerited grace: he must be of the 
Socinian school). The Protestant 
fanatic ‘constantly decries virtue and 
morality, and represents it as even 
odious in the sight of God,’’ p. 167. 
*¢ Remorse and repentance make 70 
part of his creed,” ib. And yet Dr. 


B. represents him, at p. 157, as “ de- 

scribing his conversion as originat- 

ing from dejection of spirit,” ‘a 
ea 
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dread of reprobation,” and a sense of 
his bondage to Satan. * Transgres- 
S10N3,”’ by them, “ure called by the 
name of trials,’ p. 167: and he inti- 
mates (p. 172) that they “exveigh: 
against practical virtue 5; perpetually 
stigmatizing good works with oppro- 
brious epithets.””. Two more quo- 
tations, und we have done with Dr, 
Bidiake’s account of the enthusiasts. 
“It would be harsh to sav, that ethusi- 
astic principles are hypocritic al: but it must 
be confe ssed, that they are calculated to 
encourage hypocrisy. ‘They assimilate to 
deceitful dispositions ; ; and if they do not 
find a man adeceiver, not seldom make him 
so. They promote a superficial righteous. 
ness. They substitute a nominal tor « real 
religion. They produce an imperfect in- 
stead of a radical cure of the soul. They 
do not probe the depths of the wound. But 
sin must be renounced altogether, or faith 
will be unavailing ; and grace cannot act 
on the soul wiich is not purified*.” p. 204. 
“The supreme Being, who should be ap- 
proached with humility, and with a deep 
and sincere conviction of our unworthiness ; 
that supreme Being is addressed by enthu- 
siastsin amanner which denotes contidence 
rather than contrition, unholy presumption 
rather than devout awe.” p. 207. 
Now it will be evident at once, to 
every intelligent reader, that much 
of this, and this 1s but a specimen 
of what we might have extracted, is 
the mere flight of Dr. Bidlake’s 
imagination, if he means that it 
should apply to the evangelical cler- 
gymen of the Church of England, 
or to those of the laity who embrace 
their sentiments ; or, indeed, to any 
large number of persons out of bed: 
lam. Ifall this be not his own in 
vention, he ought to produce the ser- 
mon or the book on which he 
grounds his charges. If he has made 
them at random, “without good prod 
of their truth, he certainly will be to 
blame. If he has not, he can name 
the men, at least the books, which 
circulate such abominable doctrines: 
If he is afraid to name them himself, 
Jet him point them out privately to 
us, and we engage to drag them 
into light, and expose them 10 
* This is new divinity. We had thought 
till now, that it must be grace which is 
make the soul pure. 
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their true colours. He isbound, for 
hisown credit’s sake, to dothis: he 
can only justify his assertions by pro- 
ducing the proof on which they are 
founded. 

But would any one believe that 
in the midst of these, and many more 
such strong expressions of vitupera- 
‘ion, poured forth with singular lib- 
erality against fanatics and enthusi- 
asts indiscriminately, we have the 
jollowing most extraordinary decla- 
mation in fayour of enthusiasm. 

“Enthusiasm is often a laudable ardour, 
which elevates the soul, and serves to raise 

ttoexcellence. It is dignified, sentimen- 
tal, generous, and disinterested. Fanati- 
cism, on the contrary, is base, gleomy, de- 
mney selfish, and inexorable. Enthusi- 

wis the friend of virtue, the stimilus of 

vot and the strength of manhood. W ith- 

tenthusiasm action will be languid, and 
feeling cold. Fanaticism is the incentive 
ond narrows every virtue; nay, 
even converts goodness into vice, religion 
into bigotry, and mercy into persecution, 
Enthusiasm dares much for the good of 
mankind, and sacrifices self-interest for 
the saivation of others. Fanaticism siar- 
pens the dagger of the assassin, and exults 
in the thousands and tens of thousands it 
lias slain. Enthusiasm may be tempered 
with gentleness, and softened by mercy. 
But fanaticism is incapable of kindness or 
compunction. Fanaticism, with unconvert- 
cd Paul, believes that it does good to per- 
secute. Fanaticism, the demon of heathen 
t — dictated the severe persecution of 

e first Christians : it presided over all 
i‘. cruelties of bigoted Rome ; lit the fire 
othe blessed martyrs ; overturned king- 
Joms and altars, and arts and sciences ; and 
has deluged the earth with blood and rapine 
and devastation. Lnthusiasm is indeed an 
extreme of passion; but without some 
share of this there can be little excellence, 
ciiher moral orintellectual ; but fanaticism 
is the destruction of all that is good or 
great.” pp. 159, 160. 

Lhe same strange contradiction, 
ihe same unaccountable inconsis- 
tency, so pervades the three last lec- 
tures, that it would be vain to at- 
tempt any thing like a review of 
them. In making such an attempt, 
we should labour under this disad- 
vantage, that Dr. Bidlake has utter- 
ed so many opinions which diame- 
ically oppose each other, that we 
should often be at a loss to ascertain 


what were his real sentiments, and 


to perrot 
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must content ourselves with point- 
ing out his inconsistency with him- 
self ; a point which is already suffi- 
ciently established. When, with all 
this versatility and unfixedness of 
sentiment, however, Dr. B. attempts 
to fix the true meaning of those ar- 
ticles of our church which respect 
justification, faith, good works, and 
predestination, we shall not be 
thought to violate the courtesy due 
to him, when we venture to Say, that 
he has chosen a subject too large 
for his grasp. If asked for some 
proof of his incompetency to unrav- 
el the intricacies of controversial 
theology, and to settle disputed 
points of faith, we could easily over- 
whelm our readers with proofs. We 
will spare them, however, and pro- 
duce only one more from the mass. 
“ood works,” say the articles, 
“are pleasing to God, and do spring 
necessarily out of a true and lively 
faith, insomuch that by them a live- 
ly faith may as evidently be known 
usa tree discerned by the fruit.” 
Dr. Bidlake, after quoting these 
words, adds, “ This similitude is 
very natural and exact. But enthu- 
siasts pretend, that as works are said 
to be the fruits of faith, therefore 
they must follow of course. Now 
the articles ofour church never as- 
sert this,” p 199. ‘Good works 
do spring ecessarily out of a true 
and lively faith,’ say the articles : 
‘works are the fruits of faith, and 
follow of course,’ say the enthusi- 
asts. lor our own parts, we are so 
dull that we should have thought 
these to be identical propositions, in 
the apprehension of every living 
man, had not Dr. B. told us the con- 
trary : and, with all due deference 
to him, we must still prefer the com- 
mon sense of the thing to his asser- 
tion. After this proof of Dr. Bid- 
lake’s reasoning powers, it will not 
be expected that we should follow 
him through the whole of his mazy 
wanderings. ‘There are, however, 
some incidental observations of so 
very singular a kind, that we feel 
ourselves bound te notice them. 








‘To make long prayers,” says 
Doctor Bidlake, “seems to have 
been at all times the characterisuc 
practice of zealots as well as de- 
ceivers.” ‘ Long prayers - the 
substitute for practical harity : 
much speaking lor negligence of 
duty. It is a weak but very prevail- 
ing notion, tha ek will be pie ased 
with lacessant supplication,” p. 163. 
Now to say nothing of the prayers 
of the Church of Ei ieland,which are 
none of the shortest, but which Dr. 
Bidlake scems here to condemn in 
the mass without mercy, as a sub- 


stitute, not for the her fort cance, but 
> th ee», a ee, 
for the MeL: 1 aCe OA duty > HOW Will 


hove sougonestes ee) 


se p ¥ cb} 


* continue in 


he reconcile the a 
the apostolic in junctions, 
Without ceasing 

prayer, “ ay ie always with all 
prayer and supplication in the Spirtty 
vc. 2 What will he make of our 
Lerd’s parable spoken to this end, 


7 oF vees ta *¢ TY aT 
“ale GETVULYS tO pray and 


“that men ou 
not to faint?’ What et our Lord’s 
example, * who went finto a moune- 


a wel continued a! iy 


tain tO pias ; 
; ‘ - d ‘dia i y yh ay of Anna, 


in prayer to Uso ¥ 

who ** served God with ! stIn s and 
prayers night and day?” Whatofa 
thousand other passages of Scrip- 
ture, ail nore U (o the same point? 


We doubt not that many of the 
young men who heard this lecture 
delivered, would feel much gratiied 
by the kind of countenance which 
they would consider it as giving to 
their own neglect of prayer ; and the 
more so,as we have lookedin vain for 
any passage of a contrary tendency 
to amas the rena effect 
ofthat under consideration. Surely 
it would have been the part ofa 
Christian divine, anxious for the 
souls of his hearers, to have rather 
pressed on them the duty of carnest 
and unceasing prayer, than to have 


said so much todiscredit the practice. 
We do not mean to attribute any zx- 
tention of this kind to Dr. Bidlake ; 
but the injury he may do is not on 
that account lessened. And he ought 
unguestionably to have been gcuard- 
ed, by his sense of the immense im- 
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portance of prayer, against the pos- 
sibility of being understood to de- 
preciate its value. Ile certainly ap- 
pears to us, by such observations as 
these, to have been serving the cause 
of infdelity, instead of counteract- 


ine It. 

‘Blind enthusiasm renounces the 
as a kind of 
p. 167. And 


Again, * To 


offerings of good works 
affront to the Saviour,” 


dees not Dr. Bidjake ? 


piuce any ¢frus¢ in the practice of 


our duty to God, and our neighbour, 
is esteemed not only censurabie, but 
even asien of condemnation; and 
the poor wretch, whois thus taught 
to disirust his good uctivis, loses his 
virtuc in his new religion,” p. 168, 
We doubt, however, whether these 
are Dr. Bidlake’s real sentiments, 
for at p. 172, we find him, with his 
usual happy inconsisteucy, arguing 
that the church “ teaches us, In an 
EXpress article, not to trust im our 
works.” But if we are mistaken in 
this judgment of charity, we can only 
Suy that his are not the sentim 
the Church of england, or of the Bie 
ble. What the articles say, Dv. Bid- 
luke has told us. In addition vo this, 
what says the liturgy, “ Grant that 
in allour troubles we may put our 
qhole trust aNceon, fidence inthy mer- 
cy.” “O Lord God, who seest that 
we put not our /rus¢ in any thing that 

re do, mercilully grant, &e. “We 
co not presume to come to this thy 
table, O merciful Lord, trusting in 
our own righteousness, but in thy 


manifold and great mercies.” And 


in the service for the visitation of 
the sick, we have much that is to the 


same eliect: for example, “ And 
forasmuch as he puttcth hi og 


trust ody in thy mercy, &c.”’ “ The 
Almighty Lord,who is a most strong 
tower to all them that put their ¢rwsé 
in him—-make thee to know and 
ie that there Is none other name un- 
er heaven, given to man, in whom) 
ait throuch whom, thou mayest re- 
ceive health and sabvet ion, but ody in 
the name of our Lord Jesus Christ.’ 
Again, we are made to pray in the 
praver “for persons troubled in mind 


ents of 
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erin conscience,” that the troubled 
person “ may neither cast away his 
confidence in thee, nor place it any 
here but in thee.’* If weturn to 
the Scriptures, the passages to the 
same effectare innumerable. “Trust 
ye in the Lord forever.’ “IIe that 
trusteth in his own heart is a fool.” 
‘Cursed is the man that trusteth in 
nan.’ ™ Blessed is the man who 
trusteth in the Lord, and whose hope 
the Lord is.”” * Not that we are suili- 
cient of ourselves to think any thing 
as of ourselves ; but our sufficiency 
is of God.” Sce also hillp. ii. 8. 8, 
}, and many ger he parallel passages. 
But itis time that we should con- 
clude this review, already too long. 
We shall not therefore stop to re- 
mark on the style ofthe author; that 
shall leave to the judgment of 
our readers. Our diflerences with 
Dr. Bidlake are of a much more se- 
rious kind than could arise from any 
faults of style. They chiefly respect 
his facts and his reasoning’s , nelthioe 
of which appear to be entitled to the 
praise ef correctness. Where he 
could have obtained many of his 
facts, we have failed in all our efforts 
to form even a probable conjecture ; 


WC 


‘We recommend the perusal of the 
whole ofthis praverto Dr. Bidlake. He will 
from it that many of the features which 
he ascribes to fanatics, are in truth linea- 
ments of those children of the church 
whom that compassionate mother cherish- 
es and nourishes with the most assiduous 
tenderness. 
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though doubtless he himself has his 
authorities in fetto, which we trust 
that, for his own sake, he will in due 
time produce. As for his argumen- 
tations, we fear that he must answer 
for them inperson. We cannot be- 
lieve that any system of logic taught 
at Oxford, much as some of our bro- 
ther critics have said respecting the 
erroncous systems in vogue there, 

can have so little affinity with ail the 
received maxims of right reasoning 
as to have produced all the effects 
we here witness. 

Dr. Bidlake has reiterated the ten 
thousandth time repeated charge 
against certain persons, that the 
falsely accuse the orthodox clergy 
of not preaching the Gospel. But 
would not Dr. Bidlake have more 
satisfactorily repelled such an accu- 

sation, from himself at least, by giv- 
ing us a consistent, scriptural, view 
of that Gospel, its nature and effects, 
than by any countercharge, howev- 
er vehement. That there are par- 
ticular passages in these sermons, 
worthy of a better association we 
freely admit ; but they serve only 


to make the contrast with other 
parts the more glaring. And we 


ereatly fear that while Dr. Bidlake 
continues thus to write, he must be 
content to have his claim to be con- 
sidered as preaching the Gospel 
questioned by many of the most in- 
telligent Christians in the land. 





LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL INTELLIGE? 


> 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

‘ the press: A Series of Letters to a 

Prien on the Evidences, Doctrines, and 
Duties of the Christian Keligion ; design- 
ed chiefly for young Persons; in 2 vols. 
12mo. by Dr. Gregory, of the Royal Mili- 
lary Ac: ade ‘my, Woolw ich ;—-A second vol- 
ume of Sermons by the Rev. Dr. Brichan, 
and anew edition of the first ;—And Lives 
of Jon Seldon, Esq. and Archbishop 


Usher, in one volume 8vo. with notices of 
the English literary characters with whom 
they were connected, by Dr, 


Aiken. 





NCE, 


NC. NC. 


Mr William Jones, author of an Essay 
on the Life and Writings of Mr. Abraham 
Booth, has issued proposals for publishing 
by subscription, in one large octavo volume, 
‘The Historvofthe Evangelical Churches 
of Piedmont, commonly called the Walden- 
ses and Albigenses.” 

The following is an account of the fees 
and emoluments taken by the Lord Chan- 
cellor in his jurisdiction of Chancellor, as 
well as from commissions of bankruptcy 
(exclusive of those which arise to him in 
his capacity of Speaker of the House of 
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Lords, and which have averaged, during 
the last ten years, about 5000/. per annum), 
since the year 1801, Viz. 

















i wcll 
Apr. 14, 1801, to Apr. 5, 1802 9,926.12 7 
Apr. 5, 1802, to 1603 10,013 811 
Apr. 35, 1805, to ——— 1804 10,447 5 6 
Apr. 5, 1804, to 1805 10,449 6 4 
Apr. 5, 1805, to Feb. 6, 1806 9,590 9 7 
Apr. 5, 1807, to Apr. 5, 1808 11,690 17 11 
Apr. 5, 1808, to 1809 10,955 2 6 
Apr. 5, 180%, to 1810 12,106 10 10 
Apr. 5, 1810, to 1811 15,552 15 QO 


VACCINATION. 


Since the Report ofthe National Vaccine 
Establisliment, of which we gave an ac- 
count in our Number for June last, p. 389, 
was published, two cases have occurred of 
small pox after vaccination, which have ex- 
cited much attention ; the one, the case of 
the third son of the Earl of Grosvenor, who 
was attended by Sir H. Halford and Sir W. 
Tarquhar; the other that ofthe son of Sir 
H. Martin, Bart. who was attended by Dr. 
Heberden. Of these cases, the Board 
have published a detailed account, of which 
we shall proceed to give the substance. 

The Hon. Robert Grosvenor had been 
vaccinated by Dr. Jenner, about ten years 
ago, and, it is believed, had hada perfect 
disease. In May last, ve was attacked by 
the confluent small pox, which at first as- 
sumed a very unfavourable aspect. Sir H. 

Halford had never seen an insiance of re- 
covery, under so heavy an eruption, attend- 
ed by such circumstances. The latter 
stages of the disease, however, were pass- 
ed through more rapidly than usual; and 
it is supposed, that both this extraordinary 


circumstance, and the ultimate recove ry of 


Mr. Grosvenor, were influenced by previ- 
ous rere During his illness, the 
other children of the Eai lof Grosvenor, wlio 
had also a vaccinated, were exposed to 
the contagion of their brother’s disease, and 
were also inoculated, without effect. 

Sir H. Martin’s son was vaccinated satis- 
factorilv in 1801. In June 1811, he was 
seized with smali pox, which proved to be 
the distinct kind, ii a mild form. — 
Martin and another person, who had bee 

vaccinated, were exposed to the elon, 
and were also inoculated without effect. It 
is remarkable that both these youths were 

eized with the small pox, when recov ering’ 
from the hooping cough. 

The Board give it as their opinion, that 
Afr. Grosvenor’s case was acase of confluent 
small pox, attended by symptoms which al- 
most invariably terminate fatally. But the 
swelling of the face and closing of the eyes 
were slighter than usual; and from the 


tenth day, when the pustules began todry, 
the disease passed with extraordinary ra- 
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pidity through the period generally thought 
to be of the greatest hazard ; # peculiar. 
ity, they add, which those acquainted with 
the disease dates could not have been the 
cllect of any medical treatment. Mr, 
Martin’s disease was the mild torm ot dis. 
tinct small pox, also modified by vaccina.- 
tion. Both diseases proceeded in their usu. 
al course til they arrived at their height, 
when they appeared to receive a check, and 
the recovery was unusually rapid ; a cir. 
cumstance which they attribute to the anti. 
variolous influence of the vaccine process. 

The Board observe, that they had fore. 
seen, and in thei Report to Parhament, in 

807, bad distinctly pointed the possibilits 
of the occurrence of small pox after vacci- 

sation. ‘The security derived from it they 
stated to be as perfect as could be expect. 
ed from apy human discovery. Amongst 
several hundred thousand cases, the num- 
ber of failures had been so small as to form 
no reasonable objection to it, there not be- 
ing so many failures after vaccination as 
deaths after inoculation, and in every case 
of small pox occurring after vaccination, the 
disease having been the same neither in 
violence nor duration, but having been re- 
markably mild, and deprived, as it were, 
of its usual malignity, 

‘The Board go on to remark, that the pe. 
culiarities of certain constitutions, with 
respect to eruptive fevers, formis a curious 
subject of medical history. Some have had 
both scarlet fever and measles more than 
once Others have been, through life, ex- 
posed to both without eflect. Many have 
resisted small pox in every form for years, 
and bave afterwards become susceptible of 
it, and some have been twice affected with 
sinall pox. Among such variety of consti- 
tuuons, it ought not to appear surprising 
tliat vaccination should sometimes fail of 
securing persons against small pox, since 
small pox has occurred in persons who had 
heen previously inoculated with full effect. 
‘Thvee well-attested instances of this kind, 
and another where the natural small pox 
has occurred twice, have taken place, sin 
vularly enough, inthe month of last June. 

1. The Rev. Joshua Rowley, brother to 
Sir W. Rowley, was inoculated in 1770, by 
the late Mr. Adair. ‘The scar is distinct, 
and his mother, Lady Rowley, remem- 
a 's that he had a tolerable sprinkling ot 

mail pox, and was afterwards repeatedly 
exposed to variolous infection, in their own 
nursery and elsewhere, without effect. On 
the 5th of June, he was seized with an ill- 
ness, which proved to be a case of full dis- 
tinct small pox. He was attended, during 
the course of the disease, by Mr. Wooc- 
man of Bornor, and Mr. Guy, an eminen 
surgeon, of Chichester, who “has given th he 
account of it. Lady Rowley was examined 
by Mr. Dundas, sergeant-surgeon to his 
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2. Miss Booth, of Covent Garden The- 
atre, at five years of age, had been inocu- 
inted for the small pox, and the surgeon 
who then attended her, Mr. Kennedy, was 
satisfied with the regularity of the disease, 
gnd took matter from her with which to 
inoculate others. On the 20th June last, 
being then about eighteen years of age, she 
was seized with small pox, which proved to 
be a mild case of the distinct kind. ‘The 
pustules, however, were numerous. She 
was attended by Dr. Bree, Mr. Hewson, of 
James-strect, the Director of the Vaccine 
Establishment, and many members of the 
Board, none of whom appear to entertain 
anv doubt of the case. 

3 John Godwin was born in October, 
180) Six weeks afier he was born, he had 
the small pox in the natural way, and ina 
violent degree. He was attended by Mr. 
Smith, an apothecary. Some time after 
this, he was inoculated by his uncle, a me- 
dieal man, but without eflect. No fever of 
eruption followed. In June last, the boy, 
now eleven vears old, was attacked with 
small pox. Mr. Kerrison, of Burlington- 
street, attended him, and states the case to 
have been a clear case of distinct small pox. 
from this bov he inoculated another, who 
had the small pox in consequence. The his- 
tory of the former disease was procured 
from Mrs. Godwin, No. 6, Stratton Street, 
P-ecadilly : of the second attack, from Mr. 
hermson. 

4. Veter Sylverster, No. 10, Cross-street, 
Carnaby-market, was born in June 1798, 
and on the Qlst Feb. 1799, was inoculated 
by Mr. King, of New-street, surgeon. The 
mark n the arm was still conspicuous, and 
six or seven pits had marked his face. On 
ihe 2ist June last, he wastaken ill, and the 
disease proved to be the genuine small pox. 
He was attended by Mr. Moore, the direc- 
tor, several members of the Board, and 
many other medical gentlemen of the first 
respectability 

But notwithstanding these instances, 
stirely no reasonable parent, previous to 
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the discovery of vaccination, would have 
refused his child the benefit of inoculation, 
although from the inoculated small pox one 
in 300 have usually died. Supposing, there 
fore, that there is a failure of one in 1000 
cases of vaccination, ought not parents, ne- 
vertheless, to adhere to the practice, see- 
ing it is never attended with death; and 
that even if the small pox should follow, in 
a few instances, it is divested of much of 
its malignity. No death has occurred from 
small pox, after vaccmation. The Board 
are of opinion, that the general advaniages 
of vaccination are not discredited by the 
recent instances of failures, being still 
more than three times less in number than 
the deaths by inoculation ; while inocula- 
tion, as has been shewn, does not give com- 
plete security, any more than vaccination, 

The Board are anxious that the existence 
of certain peculiarities of the human frame, 
by which some individuals are rendered by 
nature, more or less susceptible of eruptive 
fevers, and of the recurrence of such dis- 
orders, should be publicly known ; for they 
feel confident that a due consideration of 
these circumstances, and a just feeling of 
the welfare of the community, will induce 
the public to prefer a mild disease like 
Vaccination, which where it fails super- 
seding the Small Pox, yet mitigates its vi- 
olence, and prevents its fatal consequences, 
to one whose effects are frequently violent ; 
to one which often occasions deformity and 
blindness, and, when it is contracted by ca- 
sual infection, has been supposed to destroy 
one in six in all that it attacks. And it 
must not be forgotten, that in a public view 
this constitutes the great cbjection to Ino- 
culation of the Small Pox, that by its con- 
tagion it disseminates death throughout 
the empire, whilst Vaccination, whatever 
be the comparative security which it afiords 
to individuals, occasions no subsequent 
disorder, and has never by the most violent 
of its opposers been charged with produc- 
ing an epidemical sickness. 
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RELIGIOUS 
BRITISH. AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY. 
Tue foliowing is a bricf abstract of the 


fast, being tne seventl, Report of this So- 
ciety 

The Committee have the satisfaction to 
renort the compiction of the Polish Bi- 
ble , by the Bi ble Society at Berlin. The 
whole expense of printing 8000 Polish Bi- 
bles, and 4090 extra co; pie s of the New Tes- 
tament, amoun end to about 1600/., to which 
the British and Foreign Bible Socicty con- 
tributed 960/.: and for this sum the inhabi- 
tants of Poland have received a gift of ines- 
timeble value, which they had no prospect 
of obtaining by any other means. 

A grant of 5902. has been made to the 
Berlin 
printing a Bible in the Lithuanian lan- 


Bible Society for the purpcse of 


INTELLIGENCE, 


guage, by means of a Committce formed i 
Lonigsberg. They have since proceedec 
to the printing of SU0U copies of the Lithu- 
anian Bible. ‘The desire of obtaining it is 
so preat, that no less than 1800 copies have 
alreadly been subscribed for. 

At Basle, the subscriptions opened for 
the purpose of a gratuitous distribution o! 
Bibles and Testanicnts, not only continue, 
but increase. Hence the German Bible 
Sucicty at that place has been enabled 
distribute many hundred Bibles and New 
Testaments ; and the French Bible, the 
printing of which was assisted by a grat: 
of 300/., is almost finished. 

The Committee have sent this Society 4! 
additional donation of 2002. for the purpost 
of printing an Italian New ‘Testament. 
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The Committee had intended to promote 
an editior of the Scriptures in the langua- 
ges of "sihonia and Livonia, but the exe- 
cwien of this design has been retarded by 
aunavetdable tmocdiments ; which is much 
to be recsretted, as thie state of ihe poor in 
those provinces, With respect to religious 
ki». tedge, and the means of acquiring it, 





s( s truly depiorable. ‘Tne poverty of 


tl cower classes is extreme ; the Bible, 
fron fs price and scareity, is unattainable 
b ‘vend; not one fam ly ina hundred pos- 
genes &@ copy; and there ave rour nuN- 
DrfkvD THOUSAND FAMILIES in Fsthonia 
aid Livonia absointely 

Uiader these cire:msiances, the Com. 


without a Bible. 


mitiec hase: ccommei ded the formation of 


a ivonian Bible Society. And thes have 
determened t) iransm: it ti e sum of 600/. for 
the purpose uf P ntiinge 10,000 ‘Festaments 
} nit Kot} i. 

i tac Livonian and Esthonia: i dialects. 


Phe as isiance haporshed 9 ‘the Evan. 


{ 
gclical society” at Stockholm, for enabling 
them to print the Swedish Sc oo on 
standing types, wae bud the most benchcial 
infiuence. “Phe Stockholit Society pro- 


ceds with the wih afest zeal and activit: 
it has already prinied three editions 
the Swedish ‘Testament, to the amouiut o 
10,600 comes; a fourth edition is in the 
press ; the printing of 5,000 copies of the 
whole Brbic is consic erubly advanced > and 
the demands for the Swedish Scriptures 

are greater than can be satisfied, und are 
daily increasing, 

The Committee have the pleasure to an- 
nounce, that the New Testament in thie 
language of Lapland is nearly completed, 

The printing of the !celandie Bible has 
been ret _ ‘d by unforescen impediments : 
but the Committee have reason to b< ‘Tieve 
that this work has either been actually 
commenced, or will be very specdily un- 
dertaken. 

The printing of the Turkish YVestament 

t Karass, in August last, had advanced as 
jar as to the end of the Acts of the Apostles. 

In India, the various translations are 
all proceeding with great spirit and ener- 
gy ; andin the course of a tew vears, there 
will be editions of the Scriptures in many 
oriental megenges. Among these, the 
Tamul, Malay, Sansen, Bengalee, Oris- 
$a, Seek, Hiado: netane e, Mahratia, ane 2j- 
ready printed, or inthe press. Yhe Ara- 
bic. Persian, Telinga, Malavatim, Bur- 
man, Carnatica, and several other dialects, 
to be hereafter enumerated, together with 
the Chinese, are pre sparing ; and the print- 
ig of some of them Is begun. 

The establishment of a BistiorHeca 
Hirst rca,at Calcutta, consisting of a Bible 
repository, together with a library for the 
use of translators, under the auspices of 
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British and Foreign Bible Society, we have 
formerly noticed. The repository is im- 
tended to contain Bibles and ‘Testaments 
in all languages both European and Asia- 
tic, to be dispose -d of by sale at moderate 
prices. ‘The port of C: ileutia is the annual 
resort of multitudes from all quarters, for 
tlie purposes of trade ; some of almost 
every nation = ! 
ihese, a copy of the Scriptures may prove 
an invaluable venir and by these means 
copies may be into. ae into their re- 
spective countries. e library is to con- 
sist of the original Sale, lexicons, 
grammars, works on biblical criticism, i and, 
in general, all such books as tend to facili- 
tate and perfect the labours of translators. 
— ve has received general cn- 
couraeem ent in india. Four thousand vo- 
lumes o of Scriptures, or parts of them, 
1 Engi: Py Po rugueze, Arubick, Persian, 
Hindoostanee, Sanserit, Mabr: ate, Orissa, 
Bengalee, and Chinese, are now on sale 
there. A liberal subscription as been rais- 


¢ 
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ed for thatbranch of it which 1s intend- 
ed for the use of tra slators 5 and it has 


reccived ma "use ful and valuable books in 
presents from individuals. Its plan has alse 
received the unanimous approbation of the 
everal chaplains under the Presidency ot 
Fort William, anda promise of cordial cu 
operation on their parts. 

Ww C — the account of the supply of 
Tamul Seriptires afforded to the Christians 
ut ‘Tanj re, by means of a subscription 
raised at Calut tla, having dormerly insert- 
cad tt. 

As a suppiy of the Tamul Sertpiures 
could not be obtamed in India, adequate 
to the demand for them, the Committee 
have precared and despatehed, on account 


of Lie Society, a printing press and a fount 
of Vamul types, with a considerable sup; My 
of paper, for printings the Scriptures in 


that dialect. 

Dy. Levden has submitted to the Cor- 
responding Comunittee of Calcutta propo- 
sais for procuring versions of the Scrip- 
tures in the following languages : the Sia- 
ricse, Viacassar, Bugis, Afghan, Rakheng, 
Maldivian, and Jagatal ; comprehen ding 
the colloquial dialects in use from the eas- 
tern boundary of Bengal to the islands of 
Borneo and Celebes inclusive. The ex- 
pense of translating the four Gospels inte 
each of these dialects, is estimated at 
about 860 rupees ; and the Corresponding 
Committee have agreed to pay the sum of 

200 rupees on receiving a copy of cach 
Gospel in anv ofthem. This engarement 
has been fulfilled with respect to four of 
the propdsed versions ; that of the Gospet 
of St. Matthew having been completed in 
the Afghan and the Maldivian, excepting 
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fast, being tne seventli, Report of this So- 
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The Committee h 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN 


ave the satisfaction to 
renort the compiction of the Polish Gi- 
blo, by the Bi ble Society at Berlin. The 
whole expense wi printing 8000 Polish Bi- 
bles, and 4090 extracopics of the New Tes 
tament, amounted to about 1600/., to which 
the British and Foreign Bible Society con- 
tributed 9602.: and for this sum the inhabi- 
tants of Poland have received a gift of ines- 
timeble value, which they had no prospect 
of obtaining by any other means, 

A grant of 5902. has been made to the 


Berlin 


printing a Bible in the Lithuanian lan- 


Bible Society for the purpcese of 


INTELLIGENCE, 


guage, by means of a Con mille e formed itt 
Konig sbe re, They have since proceedes 
to the printing of Su0 Jcopies of the Lithu- 
anian Bible. "The desire of obtaini ing it 1s 
so preat, that no less than 1300 copies shave 
alreadly been subscribed for. 

At Basle, the subscriptions opened for 
the purpose of a gratuitous distribution 0! 
Bibles anil Testanicnts, not only continue, 
but increase. Hence the German Bible 
Sucicty at that place has been enabled 0 
distribute many hundred Bibles and New 
Testaments ; and the French Bible, the 
winting of which was assisted by a grab 
of 300/., is almost finished. 

The Committee have sent this Society 2" 
additional donation of 2@0/, for the purpose 
of printing an Italian New Testament. 
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The Committee had intended to promote 
an edition of the Scriptures in the langua- 
ges of “sihonia and Livonca, but the exe- 
ewien of this design has been retarded by 
unavetdable imocdinents ; which is much 
to be rocrretted, as the state of ihe poor in 
those provinces, With resmect to religious 
ki: .tedge, and the means of acquiring it 


sc os truly depiorable. ‘Phe poverty of 


thi mwver classes ts extreme ; the Bible, 
fron ts price and scareity, is unattainable 
b ‘nem; not one fam ly ina hundred pos- 
gen-cs a copy; ard there are Foun nuN- 
Dif. THOUSAND FAMILIES in Esihonia 
aint Livonia absolutely 

Under these cire: 


without a Bible. 
mmsiances, the Com. 
mitie 
a “ivonian Brole Society. And thev have 
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standing types, has 
infiuence. ‘Llie 

eds with the greatest z: 
it has already printed three editions of 
the Swedish ‘Testament, to the amount of 
10,600 cenies; a fourth edition is tm the 
press 5 the printing of 5,000 copies of the 
Whole Brbic is considerably adv: weed; and 
the demands for the Swedish Scriptures 
are greater than can be satisfied, and are 
datly increasing. 

The Committee have the pleasure to an- 
hnounee, that the New 
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Testament in the 
ianzuage of Lapland is nearly completed. 

The ‘printing of the tcelandie Bible in aS 
been retarded by unforescen impediments : 
but the Committee have reason to believe 
that this work has been actually 
commenced, or will be very specdily un- 
dertaken. 

The printing of the Turkish Vestament 
at Karass, 1n Aug rrist last, hi: advanced as 
iar as to the end of the Acts of the Apostles. 

In India, the various translations are 
all proceeding with great spirit and ener- 
gy; andin the course of a tew years, there 
will be editions of the Scriptures in many 
oriental languages, Among these, the 
Tamul, Malay, Sansern, Bengalee, Oris- 
Sa, Seek, indonctamee. Nahrat.a, are 2ij- 
ready printed, or inthe press. Vhe Ara- 
bic, Persian, Telinga, Malavalim, Bur- 
man, Carnatica, and several other dialects, 
to be hereafter enumerated, together with 
the Chinese, are preparing ; and the print- 
tig of some of them is begun. 

Yhe establishment of a BistiorHeca 
bhistrca,at Calcutta, consisting of a Bible 
repository, together with a library for the 
use of translators, under the auspices of 
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British and Foreign Bible Society, we have 
formerly noticed. ‘The repository is in- 
tended to contain Bibles and ‘Testaments 
in all Janguages both European and st 
tic, to be dispose dof by sale at moders 
prices. Vhe port of C: ileutia is the : ae 
resort of mu Htitudes from all quarters, tor 
ile purposes of trade ; some of almost 
every nation under heave: 
ihese, a copy of the Seriptures may prove 
an invaluable treasure, and by these means 
copies may be introduced into them re- 
spective countries. “The library is to con- 
sist of the Original Scriptures, lexicons, 
Spann ge youd on biblical criticism, and, 
in general, all such books as tend to facili- 
tate and perfect the labours of translators. 

This institution has received general cn- 
couragement in India. Four thousand vo- 
lumes of the Scriptures, ov parts of them, 
in English, Portu IsUCZE, Arabick, Persian, 
Hindoostanee, Sanserit, Mabratta, Orissa, 
Bengalee, and Chinese, are now on sale 
there. A liberal subscription has been rats- 
ed for thatbranch of it which is intend- 
use of translators ; and it has 
usciul and valuable books in 
presents from individuals, Its plan has alse 
received the unanimous approbation of the 
several chaplains under the Presidency of 
rae W iiiiam, anda promise of cordial cu. 
opel ation on their DAMS. 

We omit the account of the supply of 
{ Scriptures afforded to the Christians 


ed 
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reccived manv 


at Pan) re, by means of a su bscription 
raised at Cah utla, having dormerly insert- 
ca tt. 


As a suppiy of the Tamul Seritpivres 
could not be ebtained in India, adequate 
to the demand for them, the Committee 
have preeared and despatched, on account 
of the Society, a prinGng press and a fount 
of Vamul ty pes, with a considerable supply 
of paper, for printing the Scriptures in 
that diale ‘cf. 

Dy. Levden has submitted to the Cor- 
responding Comunittee of Caleutta propo- 
sais for procuring versions of the Scrip- 
tures in the following languages : the Sia- 
riese, Macassar, Bugis, Afghan, Rakheng, 
Stadia in, and Jagatal ; comprehending 
the colloquial dialects in use from the eas- 
tern boundary of Bengal to the islands of 
Borneo and Celebes inclusive. The ex- 
pense of translating the four Gospels inte 
each of these dialects, is eotinasell at 
about 860 rupees ; and the Corresponding 
Committee have agreed to pay the sum of 
200 rupees on receiving a copy of each 
Gospel in anv ofthem. This engarement 
has been fulfilled with respect to four of 
the proposed versions ; that of the Gospet 
of St. Matthew having been completed in 
the Afghan and the Maldivian, excepting 
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the two last chapters, together with ver- 
sions of the Gospel of St. Mark, in the Bu- 
gis and Macassar. 

As aconsiderable part of the expense of 
printing the Scriptures in India arises from 
the dearness of paper, the committee have 
sent large supplies of paper to those parts 
of India where it will be required ; and, 
among others, to Bombay, for printing the 
New Testament in the Malavalim. ‘his 
work is considerably advanced, (a Simcoe 
copy of the Gospel of St. Matthew having 
been laid betore the Committee,) and the 
compliction of it is anxiously expected by 
the members of the ancient Syri: in church. 

It may be mentioned, as a singular and 
not uninteresting circumstance, that a na- 
tive of India, a Hindoo, has subseribed 100 
rupees to the funds of the Seciety, and has 
addressed a letter to the Cumnnittee, ac- 
quainting them with it. 

In addition to the 5000/7 
disbursements of the preceding 
in translating and printing the Scriptures 
in India, the Committee have voted 20002. 
annually for the three successive years. 

The Hon. Sir Alexander Johnston, chief 
justice of Ceylon, has u ndertaken the 
char ge of alarge supply of English, Dutch, 
and Portugueze Bibles and Testaments for 
the use of ‘that island, together with a sup- 
ply of paper for the purpose of printing 
1009 copies of the New Testament in the 
Cingalese languare. 

In America, the zealexcited forthe dif- 
fusion of the Holy Scriptures continues to 
operate with increasing energy. Ten new 
Bible Societies, in addition to the six men- 
tioned in the last Report, have been esta- 
blished within the United States. There 
are therefore Bible Societies now in no 
fewer than eleven of the states. All these 
associations may be considered as emana- 
tions from the British and Foreign Bible 
Society: of which the greater number 
have been assisted from its funds. It is 
sratifving to contemplate the beneficial ef- 
ects which may be expected from the ag- 
vregate zeal and efforts of so many socie- 
ties in the new continent, directed to one 
object—the circulation of the a. 

A Bible Society having been formed at 
Truro, for the eastern part of Nova Scotia, 
the Committee have presented it with 250 
Bibles, and 1000 New Testaments. 

The editions of the New Testament in 
modern Greek with the ancient in parallel 
columns; in Irish; and in Manks ; have 
been printed, and are now in circulation. 

The Bishop of Sodor and Mann having 
recommended to his clergy to ascertain the 
want of the Scriptures in their parishes, 
and returns having been made, 1326 copies 
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of the Manks Testament, with some Eng. 
lish Bibles and Testaments, charged at re. 
duced prices, have been sent to the bishop, 
for the use of the inhabitants. 

A large supply of the modern Greek 
Testaments has been sent to the Mediter. 
ranean, and of the Irish Vestaments to Ire. 
land. The price of the latter has been fix. 
ed at a rate particularly low, with a view 
to encourage the greater circulation, 

A stereotype edition of the French Bible 


is nearly completed ; a sinnlar edition of 


the Itahan ‘Testament is in proeress ; a 
large impression of the Dutch Bible is in 
the press ; and the printing of 5000 Ge 
man Testaments has advanced to the Acts 
of the Apostles. 

The Committee have 
an Ethiopic version of the Bi sOkK-of Psalms 
for the use of the natives of Abyssinia ; and 
they are endeavouring to procure 4 version 
of one of th 1e Gospels in that languag 
a view to the same objec t. 

The ieee Auxiliary Bible Societies 
have been added since the last general 
meeting, Viz. 

The Swansea, the Bishop of St. D avid’s 
president ; the Uttoxeter, A. Rhudde, Esq. 
president ; the Bis hess. WY curtinn ruth, Sun- 
deriand, &c. the Rev. Dr. Grey, president ; 
the Neath, Lord Vernon, president; the 
West Lothian, the Rev. John Brown, pre- 
sident ; the Rotherham ; the Uxbridge, 
Lord Gambier, president ; the Cornwall, 
Viscount Falmouth, 


conchided to print 


tariel 
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president ; the Wey- 
mouth, Sir James Pulteney, Bart. M. P., 
president ; the Liverpool, the ad Der- 
by, presid ent ; the Hludde: USI fie} ; the Mon- 
trose, Andrew ‘Thom, US. 7 rear presi- 
dent; the Dumtries-shire, ge Duke of 
Buecleugh, president; the Baccup 3; the 
Knutsford ; the Bury ; the Warrington, 
the Rev. KR. A. Rawstone, rector, presi- 
dent : : all, seventeen. 

The Committee, finding it requisite to 
establish some general principles for sup- 
plying auxiliary societies with Bibles and 
Testaments, and being desirous of holding 
out to such societies the greatest possible 
encouragement, have arranged a plan for 
these purposes, which has been bs proved 
and adopted by many Auxiliarv Bible So- 
cieties ; and they recommend it to the 
attention of such other societies as have 
not yet become acquainted with it. 

Copies of the Scriptures, either in whole 
or in part, and in various languages, exclu- 
sively of those mentioned inthe former part 
of the Report, have been sent abroad as 
follows : to Upper Canada ; to New York ; 
to Quebec, Nova Scotia, and Labrador ; 
to the West Indies and Newfoundland ; to 
Sierra Leone and the Rio Pongas ; to the 
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Cape of Good Hope ; to Senegal and Go- 
ree ; to Alsace ; to Germany, for the Ro- 
man Catholics ; to Lisbon; to Messina and 
Palermo, in Sicily; to Malta; to Guern- 
sey and Alderney; to the Morea; to the 
isiand of Ceylon; and to Port Jackson, in 
New South Wales. At home: to the Fe- 
male Penitentiary at Plymouth ; to the 
London — Penitentiary ; to the pri- 
soners ol War at the several depots, and 
pariicularly to those who have returned to 
Franee in the cartels ; ; to poor Danes ; to 
Falmouth, for the crews of the post-office 
pucks is z Oo the} poor miners mn Cornmw all ; 

tothe poor in hospitals at Bath ; to vari- 
ous workhouses, gaols, and parishes; to 
the Hibernian Societies in London and 
Dublin ; to poor Germans at Hull; to va- 
ious military and naval stations, for sale at 
ycdauced prices to the soldiers and sailors. 

The total cnateiy apuiag under these heads, 
may be ted at not less than 4,000 
Bibles and 20,000 ‘Testaments ; and an 
rder has been sent to Stockhoim for the 
urchase of 1,600 Swedish and Finnish 
Pestuments for the use of the Swedish 
Be menin the British service. 

The prisoners of war have expressed 
the livehest gratitude for the Bibles and 
‘Testaments distributed to them. ‘The 
warmest acknowledgments have been re- 
ceived from various ministers among the 
Hottentots, for the Dutch Seriptures,which 
could not otherwise have been procured ; 
accompanied by information, that several 
of the Hottentots can read very well, and 
are sensible of the obligations thus confer- 
red upon them. The Portugueze Testa- 
ments, sent to Lisbon, have been circulat- 
ed with great rapidity there, and are re- 
presented as held in high estimation by 
persons of all ranks. he same success 
has attended the distribution of Italian 
‘Yestaments at Malta and Messina, and dif- 
ferent other places in the Mediterranean 
At Messina, it was at first opposed, on the 
ground of some objections to the transla- 
ton. These objections were referred by a 
necung, at which the bishop presided, to 
the examination of several of the most 
learned among the clergy ; and the result 
was so favourable, that the bishop not only 
permitted the Italian Testaments to be re. 
tamed by those who had received them, 
hut allowed the further distribution of 
‘hem. Some copies have been sent from 
Malta to Trepolezza, a town in the Morea, 
and have been cordially accepted. Of the 
disposition of the Roman Catholics to re- 
ceive the Scriptures, other instances miglit 
ve quoted, They have —_ eratefully re- 
ceived by the priests of that persuasion in 
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South America, and by many Roman Ca- 
tholics in Germany, Switzerland, and 
France. The Gospel of St. John, publish- 
ed in the Esquimaux language, for the in- 
habitants of Labrador, has reached its des- 
tination, and has proved a most acceptable 
present. The Committee have also re- 
ceived the most gratifying testimonies of 
the beneficia! effects among the negroes in 

Barbadoes, Antigua, and ‘St. Kitt’s, from 
the copies ‘of the Scriptures furnished by 
the Society. ‘Lhcir correspondent states, 
that many of the negroes stcal time from 
their rest to learn to read, that they may 
be able to read the Seriptures ; while oth- 
ers, Who have acquired this talent, spend 
many an hour in the night, in exercising 
themselves in reading (to use the simple 

lunguage of the relater) “the most bles- 
sed of all books.” ‘The grants made to 
Ireland have also been gratefully acknow- 
ledged. And it appears that the demand 
for the Scriptures throughout that part of 
the United Kingdom keeps an almost equal 
pace with the increasing circulation of 
them. 

‘The next topic for report, is the augmen- 
tation which the funds of the Society have 
received from donations, congregational 
collections, and legacies, since the last ge- 
neral meeting ; the enumeration of which, 
in the Appendis, will shew the continuance 
of that zeal and liberality from which the 
institution derives its efiicacy and support. 

The donations from the auxiliary Bible 
Societies, since the last Report, amount to 
upwards of 9,0C0/. ; of which Bristol has 


given 1,314¢ ; Liverpool, 1,800/.; Corn- 
wall, 915/.; Uxbridge, 400/. ; Leicester, 
400/.; Edinburgh, 8v0/. ; &c. &c. &e. 


Since the close of the former accounts, 
the sum of 1,582/. has been remitted from 
the presbyteries and Pett congrega- 
tions in the synod of Glasgow and Ayr, of 
which 800/, 12s. 4d. is the second annual 
collection from the Presbytery of Glasgow. 

In consequence of a recommendation 
from the Synod of Aberdeen to make col. 
lections in the churches within its bounds, 
the sum of 305/. has been collected and 
remitted. From the Presbytery of Stir- 
ling, and from that of Annan, contributions 
have also been received. 

The funds of the Society bave also becn 
augmented by other congregational collec 
tions in England, Wales, and Scotland, and 
by various miscellaneous contributions 
The legacies, during the year, have 
amounted to near 1,000/ 

On a general review of the Socicty’ 
transactions during the last year, the Con 
mittee congratulate its members on the in- 
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erease ofits influence and efficacy. ‘This 
prosperity is, under God, to be attributed 
to the simplicity of its obiect, and the fide- 
Hity with which that object has been pur- 
sued, both at home and abroad.” “Agthe 
sphere of the Societv’s operations has ex. 
panded, been propor. 
bonabiv 

aiinated with die 
mnament and { 


its resources have 
auemented : numerous socicties, 
same spirit, have annu- 
ally arisen, the he support of 
the parent stock : and hence the British 


and Foreign Bible Society has been ena- 
bled to wv atl, ce so largely tows ards the . t 
tau iment of its ab} ect—the d i us S}¢ “ie G t he 
records oy eter rnal lite over the abital le 
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globe.” « In opposition to infidelity, 1 
proclaims the public belief of dameenals 
mthe trath of revelation ; 

same tune, a sense of obligation, on the 
part of its Inembers, to a practieal obser- 
vance Pprecepts which revela- 
tion inculesates 
ple of Christian con 

character and auspice 
of retigian. Vt shews 
the Spirit 
peace” Itis alsoa medi 
among Christians chiepersed all the 
world ; concentrating their affeetions, and 
eo veamagins | thei exertions to promote the 
“God, ard the salvation of their fel- 
i Wecrealures., Nor is it a Ce neice ratte 
tends ney 


implying, at the 


of those holy 
? sett exhibits an exam- 
“ore, honouracle to the 
cous to the imtercsis 

how §the unity of 
may be hehd 1) the bond of 
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glory of 
small importance, that it has a 
to econcilete the 
foreren nations, for the 

pies and benevolent disposition of the Bri- 
lish character. Tt has awakened the pub. 
tion, at hore and abroad, in a 
to the spiritual 
brethren ; and 
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i religious prinel- 
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“ » « — ° 
Wwanis of their Christian 
has excited an equally ardent zeal to re- 
lieve them.’’ 

“Itwas justly said of the hg es who 
first translated the Scriptures into English, 
‘ These, with Jaech, rolled nti the stone 
from the Well of Lite; and of the British 
and Foreign Bible Soc 
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ety it may truly be 
aiirmed, that it has opened channels, by 
which tie waters of this living spring have 
not only flowed to numbers who thirsted 
for them within the United Kingdom, but 
have been conveyed to the barren and 
parched soils of the remotest regions.” 
‘The members of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society muy contemp late, with heart- 
felt. satisfaction, what it has ‘already ac- 
complished, ma look forward with cheer- 
ing hope to its fiture and more enlarged 
employment. The field of operation which 
lies before us is vast ; and — when consi- 
dered as including the never-ceasing wants 
of Christians both at home and abroad, and 
extending to countries where idolatry and 
superstition prevail—may justly be deemed 
unlimited. This consideration should sug- 
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gest the duty of accompanying our strenu- 
was exertions with our earnest pravers— 
(iat the disposition and means to satisfy 
the incressing clams on the Society may 
fail; thatthe hed, t of Divine Truth, 
conveying to the eyes of our 
Wav “Shine into their 
hearis ; and that both these who dispense 
and those who reevive the Holy Serip- 
tures through the medinm of this mstiu. 
tion, may find them ‘the power of God 
unto their salvation? ” 
Bibles and ‘Vestaments issued bv the 
British and Bible Society, from 
7th of February, 1810, to the 25ta of 
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SUSSEX AUXILIARY BIBLE SOCIETY. 

A meeting was held at 1. sie on the Sth 
inst. for the purpose of ests lishin - an 
Aunthary Bible Society for Sussex e 
Kemp, Esq. M. P. in the chal rat oA it 
was resolved unanimously that sech a soci- 
ety should be instituted. Rules were at 
the same time adopted, in almost all re- 
spects conformable to those of the parent 
society. Mr. Kemp was chosen presicent, 
Mr. Dicken treasurer, and the Rev. John 
sargent, the Rev. Jumes C apper, the Kev. 
Henry Palmer, Mr W. Miartin, and Mr. 
John Glaisver, joint secretaries. The fol- 
lowing distinguished persons, with many 
others, have signified to the president 
their approbation of this institution, and 
supporting it; viz. the 
Duches of Dorset, 


the Earlof Ash- 


their intention of 
Duke of Dorset, the 


the Earl of Abergavenny, t 
burnham, the Earl of Arran, Dowager 
Countess of Chichester, Lady G. Caven- 


dish, Viscount St. Asaph, Viscount Hamp- 
den; Lord Whitworth; the Rev. Lord 
Aston; The Speaker of 
Commons ; Sir Ceeil Bishop, 
the Rev. Sir H. Poole, Bart. 


Bart. ; and 


ABERDEEN AUXILIARY BIBLE SOCIETY. 


At a numerous and respectable meeting 
at the town-hall of Aberdeen, on the 21st 
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of June last, the Lord Provost in the chair, 
4 Bible Society was formed on rules similar 
ro those of the British and Foreign Bibie 
society ; the Marquis of Huntley pi eSi- 
dent; the Rev. Dr. Ross, the Rev. L Glass, 
and Professor Bentley, secretaries. Among 
the vice-presidents we notiecd the er 
Provost of Aberdeen, James Ferguson, Esq. 
M. P. and the Rev. Principal Brown, 


wISsION SOCIZTY TO AFRICA AND THE 
EAST. 
Tue following is an Abstract of the Report 
of the Committee of this Society rezd on 
the 4th of June last, and since printed. 
fie Committee are happy to congratu- 
late the Society on the flourisiing state of 
the schools at Bashia in the Rio Pongzss, 
on the western Coast of Africa, and on the 
prospects of ultimate good which these 
scho its open 
In a letter dated Dec. 24, 1810, Mr. Ren- 
ne of the missionaries, thus writes. 


re ¢hys 


,* . , } 
‘*Atthis time brother Butscher has thir- 
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iy bovs in his house, whe of course eccupy 


In the old house we tive, with 
» ™> = 
twenty female children. By these children 


my wife finds her full ciuployment: they 


ws time. 


s . a 
ey neatly dressed, wearing frocks and 


eowns, Which they have to make om them 


: “ag” Poa hte 
wwing hours, and also the boys’ shirts. 


But whatever trouble she has with these 
rough and raw children—for such they are 
when they come to us—it gives her plea- 
sure to do them some 4 lod: and St od is 
done to them. Sheis much respected and 
beloved by the children.” 

The applications to the missionaries for 
the institution of schools in other places 
have been numerous and urgent, and it is 
hoped, when an accession of missicnarics 
arrive, that much may be dore in this way, 
“From a variety of causes little success 
ean be expected with the adults, particu- 
larly on the coast, where the slave trade 
has ruined the morals and debased all the 
feelings of men. It is with the children, 
that we must expect to do good : and when 
wesee tribes of these little ones waiting 
fur instruction, we cannot but trust that 
God will accept and crown our work of 
atth, and labour of lowe, and patience of hope, 
vour Lord Fesus Christ”? ‘Whe Committee 
ave determined, therefore, to support 
these schools to the utmost of their power. 
“Tabourers are wanting for this harvest, 
and money is wanting to support those la- 
bourers, May the Holy Spirit shed a larger 
Measure of his influence on the Church, and 
€xcite more universal and unwearied en- 
deavours to hasten Christ’s kingdom !”” 

In addition to the schools established at 


Freetow n,which were mentioned in the Jast 
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Report, Mr. Nylander and his wife had 
opened one in the evenings, which was at- 
tended by twenty-five young women, from 
sixteen to twenty years of age ; but the 
death of his wife has obliged him to reiin- 
quish this undertaking. There scems 
searcely a suitable person im the colony to 
supply Mrs. Ns place as school-mistress ; 
nov does the Salary allowed by government 
seem adequate tothe support of sucha per- 
son: but af a weil-quailied young woman 
would offer herself to this important werk, 
the Committee would gladly contribute to- 
ward her establjslment aud support in the 
colony. 

Mr. Nylander acknowledges with grati- 
tude a donation of Bibles and ‘Testaments 
from the Bible Society. ‘The 3002. granted 
by this society in favour of the translations 
ot the Scripturcs carrying on in the East, 
the Corresponding Committce at Calcuita 
have undertaken to approprmate ins such 
manner as shall,in their judgment, best 
promote the objects of the society. ‘The 
Arabic language being the medium throveh 
which Africa has received some of the be- 
neiis of civilization, and it having been pro- 
posed to print at Calcutta alarge and cheap 
edition of the Holy Scriptures in Arabic, 
the Corresponding Committee conceive the 
bounty of the Society may be most benefi- 
cially applied in aid of this object. 

The Committee have received from the 
Corresponding Committee a proposal re- 
specting the most probable means of giving 
circulation to the Holy Scriptures, when 
translated into the oriental languoges. 

‘They propose to print an edition of the 
Shanserit New Testament on large and fine 
paper, for the purpose of being presented 
to the Rajahs and Zemeendars throughout 
Hindoostan; and to prefix a notification of 
the versions undertaken in the verious dia- 
lects of India dependent on the Shanscrit, 

In like manner, they propose that an edi- 
tion of the New Testament in Arabic be 
printed and presented to the Mahometan 
Princes and Sirdars throughout the East, 
with a notification of the versions madé into 
the vernacular languages dependent on the 
Arabic. This will be a means of making 
the translations well known, and of exciting 
attention to the Christian Scriptures. 

The Mahometans, they state, have every 
where appointed readers of the Koran, who 
read aloud the book from beginning to end, 
The Hindoos have Poranees, who perform 
the same office in reading their Shasters ; 
and no offence has been given or tuken by 
either. In the same manner, the Christian 
Scriptures might be read publicly without 
incurring the smallest opposition. The 
Mahometans rank our Scriptures among 
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the ‘* Heavenly Books,” and the Hindoos 
are disposed to tolerate every religion. It 
will be easy for the chaplains, and others, 
to employ and superintend several public 
readers at each station; and the expense 
will be inconsiderable. Eight or ten ru- 
pees per mon th will be a sufficient salary 
for the reader ; and a smail open shed, 
erecied in the siclaewiaceh of the public 
market-places, raised about one cubit from 
the ground, and costing not more than 
twenty or thirtv rupees, will be all the 
equipment necessary for the accommeda. 
tion of the reader. The reader may be 
furnished with copies of the Seriptures for 
sale, or for distribution gratis, according to 
the discretion of the Sul erintendent, who 
will receive regular supphes from the Bi- 
ble Depository at Calcutta. 

‘Chis proposal having been laid before 
the Corresponding Committee of the Bri- 
tish and Foreign Bible Socicty at Calcutta, 
on the Sth ef June, 1810, five hundred co- 
pies of the Shanscrit New Testament, ara! 
five hundred copies ef the Arabic, were or- 
dered for the purposes therein mentioned. 

The Committee, after maiurely consider- 
ive the subject, recommend that a sum of 

0501, per annum be apphed, under the di- 
rection of the Corre sponding Committee at 
Calcutta, for the purpose of establishing 
readers of the Scriptures in the East ac- 
cording to the preposal. A larger sum 
might have been granted to this object, 
had the state of the Society’s funds admit- 
ted of it. 
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AFRICAN AND ASIATIC SOCIETY. 
Substance of the last Annual Report. 


With respect to the religious mstruction 
6f the Africans, the Committee have to 
state, that the public lecture to the Afri. 
cans, &c. supplied by various ministers, is 
still carried on. Considering them, how- 
ever, as partakers of the same depravity of 
nature with others, and reflecting on the 
peculiarity of their circumstanccs, though 
the Committee cannot speak of crowded 
auditories, their attendance, on the whole, 
has been respectable and encouraging. 
What is of infinitely greater moment, they 
have every reason to believe that it has, 
in some cases, becn followed with the hap- 
piestefiects. This has been manifest, with 

respect to many of them, not only in the ge- 
neral circumspection of their conduct, but 
im the support Religion has afforded them 
in seasons of deep affliction, and in the ex- 
em} lary patience andresignation they have 
discovered under it. Through the influ- 


ence of the Gospel, some of them have not 
only gloried in tribulation, but triumphed in 
death. 

The Committee feel particularly anxions 
to increase and extend the means of reli. 
gious knowledge, and by every consistent 
method to arrest the attention of this sable 
race to the things which belong to their 
peace. With this view, they wish to esta. 
biisha pubise lecture to the Afficans at the 
east end of the town, to be conducted by 
ministers of the Established Church ; and 
scme steps have been taken towards the 
attainment of this object. 

‘Tie Commitice have employed their ut. 
mest exertions, withaview to the education 
of the rising race of Africans and Asiatics 
and these exertions, though their success 
has not equalled their wishes, have not been 
in vain. Nota few, who would have other. 
wise, in all probability, remained in the 

svossest Igno ranee, have , at different times, 
received an ccucation. which has tended to 
cualify them for usctul stations in society, 
and enabled thenito read that sacred book, 
which ts able to make them wise unto sale ‘ 
tion, through faith whieb is in Christ Fesus. 

Attached to the institution is a benefit 


fund. Ws object is to induce, on the part of 


the Africans and Asiaties, a habit of eco- 
nomy and foresight. Out of this funda 
considerable nuniber have already received 
assistance ; and thus in the hour of afflic- 
tion, which would otherwise have been ag- 
eravated by pecuniary embarrassment, and 
painful anxiety about the means of subsis- 
tcnce, they have enjoyed, as a matter of 
right, regular support, and friendly atten- 
tion. Funeral expenses too have been de- 
frayed, toa considerable amount. 

Gf these advantages, the committee are 
happy to observe, the Africans become 
more and more sensible, Of this there needs 
no other proof than the constant increase of 
subscribing members. Upwards of fifty 
have joined the society since the last annu- 
al mecting ; making in all, from its institu- 
tion, three hundred and sixteen. 

The Committee, aflected with the for- 
lorn condition of persons of colour out of 

cmployment, have opened two houses as 
Registers,* mm hopes that some persons. 
night be induced, from motives of huma- 
nity, to apply to them for servants, Few 
such applications, however, have been 
made. ‘lo whatever cause itis to be at- 
tributed, the fact is indisputable, that these 
strangers, helpless as they are, find much 
greater difficulty in obtaining situations 
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than most others. Ard there is too much 
ground to believe, that mere prejudice 
against their. colour operates in at least in- 
creasing the difficulty. ‘The Committee, 
therefore, recommend it to gentlemen, to 
use their exertions to procure situations 
fo: them, and tu encourage their friends to 
apply for servants to the Society’s regis- 
ters, Where applications may be lodged tree 
of expense . 

The calls for pecuniary relief have great- 
ly multiplied. Last year, the cases of dis- 
tress reheved amounted to 160 ; but since 
the last annual meeting, no fewer than 
539 cases of extreme wretchedness have 
been relieved. ‘The misery of many of the 
applicants it is impossible for: those who 
have not witnessed it to imagine. The 
Committee only wish that the members of 
the Society Jiad occasionally the opportu- 
ny of seeing the miserable objects that 
come before them, and the hovels of 
wreichedness in which others are found. 
The sight alone would be sufficient to in- 
fame their benevolence, and animate their 
exertions. 

Wiat the Committee have done, how- 
ever, is not by any means all they wish to 
do. They are anxious to extend the sphere 
of their benevolence, and,did their finances 
permit, to vive stability to the imstitution, 
by some nlan commensurate with the wants 
and misemes of the natives of Africa and 
Asiain this metropolis. In former Reports, 
tue erection or purchase of a house, as an 
asslum for the aged pensioners of the Soci- 
ety, Was suge@estcd. And should this con- 
tinue to appear an object desirable anlim- 
portant, the Commitiee flatter themselves 
that the liberality of a British public will 
hot be wanting to the attainment of it. 


Isle of Man.—Public Affairs,,.Continental Intelligence. 
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The president of this society is Lord 
Barham ; the treasurer, Mr. Niven, 15, 
King-street, Soho ; and the secretary, the 
Rev. G. Greig, 25, North Street, Red-Lion 
Square. 


ISLE OF MAN. 


A daily and Sunday charity school has 
been instituted in the town of Douglas in 
this island, the design of which is to afford 
instruction to children who are excluded 
by poverty from the advantages of educa- 
tion in any otlrer channel ; to rescue them 
from ignorance, vice, and infamy ; to instil 
into their minds early principles of morali- 
ty and religion, and thus to promote the 
best interests of society. It is conducted 
on that improved plan, of which the disco- 
veries of Dr. Bell and Mr. Lancaster form 
the basis ; and a building is in forwardness, 
capable of accommodating five hundred 
children. The scholars are instructed in 
reading, writing, and arithinetic, and their 
proficiency is said to be almost incredible 
and the greater part have their memories 
stored with large portions of Scripture. 
‘The improvement in their morals and man- 
ners is said to be very apparent. Before 
the institution of the school, many of the 
boys were exceedingly profligate ; but in 
this respect a greatchange has taken place. 
A female school has also lately been open- 
ed on the same plan, in which the girls are 
instructed in reading, writing, sewing, and 
Knitting. Those who may be disposed to 
aid either the building or the general de- 
sign, may apply to the Rev. T. Howard, 
Douglas ; the Rev. T. Hill, Liverpool; F. 
and H. C. Christian, 10, Strand ; or J. 
Christian, Wigmore Street, London. 





VIEW OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS, 


CONTINENTAL INTELLIGENCE. 

Tue fall of ‘Tarragona, and the dreadful 
excesses committed by the French on car- 
tying that fortress, appear to have produc. 
ed Sveat depression among the Spaniards ; 
Which has of course been increased by the 
failure of an expedition, for the purpose of 
surprising Seville, on which General Blake 
Was detached by Lord Wellington ; and by 
the appearance of Soult before Cadiz, with 
rcinforcements for the besieging army. 
Strong suspicions were entertained, that an 
Widerstanding existed between the French 
‘id a party within the walls of that city, 
ie whose co-operation they relied in the 
“vent of attempting an assault. The pecu- 
‘ary distresses of the government, which 


are supposed to have greatly cramped their 
military exertions, are stated to have been 
relieved by a large supply of specie from 
Vera Cruz. But we fear that nothing will 
be efficacious for retrieving their aliairs, 
and recovering their country from French 
spoliation, unless they will consent to place 
the military resources of the state, as was 
done in Portugal, at the absolute disposal of 
the British General. 

When Soult, and the armv under his 
command, retired from Badajoz, the Bri- 
tish army went into cantonments, in order 
to escape the eflects of the violent heats 
of July. The main part of the French army 
is said to have adopted the same measure 
of precaution. ‘The latest accounts intie 
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mate that the war is likely to be removed 
again to the north of Portugal. 

Valencia and Monserrat, we are sorry to 
add, have fallen into the enemy’s hands, 
after a very feeble resistance. ‘She hor- 
rors egret on Tarragena appear to have 
struck a ¢ damp into the Sp: aniards, instead 
of rousing them to fresh cxertions. In the 
northern ores of Spain, measures of the 
most dreadfu! severity have been adopted, 
by the French: general, for repressing what 
ne calls the imsurgents. Any person who 
holds the slightest correspondence with 
them Is to be put todeath. Any inhabitant 
who quits his dwelling for eight days, with- 
out a passport, will be considered as a bri- 
gand, his property sequestered, and hie fa- 
ther, mother, brothers, sisters, children, 
and nephews, put under arvest, and made 
responsible, in their property and persons, 
for ali acts committed by any of the insur- 
rents. If an inhabitant is c; arried off from 
his home, three of the nearest relatives of 
any brigand are to be seized as hostages ; 
and if such inhabitant should be put to 
death, they ail are to be shot. 

Strong hopes continue to be entertained 
of an accommodation between this country 
and Russia, although we do not think that 


GREAT 


NAVAL INTELLIGENCE. 
Iw the Mediterranean, our cruizers have, 
as usual, been actively and successfully em- 
ploved in interrupting all attempts of the 
enemy to convey supplies from one place to 
another. 

A Feench thirty-two gun frigate, the En- 
treprenante, as been captured on the coast 
of America, by a withohag sloop of war, the 
Atalanta, efter asevere action of two hours 
and a half, in witch the loss of the enemy, 
in kal led and wowuded, ainounted to thirty, 

and our loss to one killed and four wounded. 
DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 

The accounts of = il state of the King’s 
health, during the present month, have been 
very distressing. He appears to have been 
a severe sufferer » both in mind and body ; 
and it is said that his strength has been 
gecatly reduced by his sufferings. There 
is, we ure sorry to say, no great hope now 
entertained of his uliimate recovery. 

In our number for March, p. 201, we ad- 
verted to tire legal attempts made by tie 
Catholi ics to institute a kind of convention 
in Dublin, under the pretext of petitioning 
Parliament for a repeal of all restrictiois 
and disabilities, and to the measures taken 


United States of America.—Great Britain, 
























































there are before the public any facts to jus. 
tify this expectation, 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 


We are left very much in the dark as to 
the course which the negotiation with Ame. 
rica has taken since the arrival of Mr. Fos. 
ter in that country. It is supposed that 
the American government will remove one 
impediment to an amicable arrangement, 
by disavowing the conduct of Commodore 
Rodgers. Inthe mean time, the feuds which 
have taken place among some of their 
statesmen, parsiourary Mr. Madison, the 
president, and Mr. smith, the ex-secretary, 
have led to Sucovevtee which do not place 
the impartiality of the American Gover. 
ment towards the belligevents in a favours. 
ble point of view. VPhey shew a strong dis. 
position to irritate and provoke Great Bri. 
tain, and a desire no Iess strong to sootie 
and conciliate France, notwithstanding tle 
flagrant acts of injustice and robbery 
which that power had been guilty. | 
seems now to be admitted, that Bonapart 
has not so abrogated his Berlin and Mila 
decrees, as to have justified the act of tle 
President, in putting an end to the non-iy 
tercourse law as it respected France. 


BRITAIN. 
procecdings 


by Government ts check these 
to have pro 


These measures do not appear 


duced the desired efiect. On the contrary, 
the election of dclegates continues to be 
carried on in dehance of the act of Parli: f 
ment, and of the Royal Proclamation calling r 


On magistrates to enforce it. The Gover. 
ment has, therefore, proceeded to the arres! 
of various individuals, who have taken: 
forward part in these illegal transactions 
and they have been held to bail, with the 
view of being brought to trial under tle 
act which pr ohibite such elections or dele 
gations. ‘Phe alfair will, of course, go be 
fore a jury ; and if it be found that the 
is insuflicient to its object, Parliament wil 
probably adopt some new and more effic 
cious provisions. Jn consequence of thest 

currences, Ireland, itis to be feared, isi 
a somewhat feverish state. It would obi 
ously, however, be most dangerous to pe 
mit a Catholic Convention to be appointel 
and to hold its sittings in Dublin ; and w 
can nae but think the Government justifies 
in availing themselves of the powers W hie 
the law has siven them to prevent so uns 
sirable an event. 








